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THE COUNTRY ON THE CUTTY STOOL. 


R. WESTERTON may be right after all, and the 

honour and dignity of England may be in danger from 
the practice of Confession. No longer ago than the day of 
our last publication we could have sworn that there was no 
more self-asserting, self-reliant, impenitent body politic than 
this of Great Britain. Not only did it seem disposed to 
persevere in its old courses, but it had actually just suc- 
ceeded in forcing the innocent Government of India to 
imitate its example. But lo! suddenly, somewhere in the 
interval between Saturday and Monday, the deep ineradi- 
cable tendency of human nature revived. In the night 
season, or on Sunday in the middle of a sermon of Mr. 
SpurGeon, the consciousness of sin fell on the organ of the 
nation, and the irresistible desire to disembosom oneself had 
its way. The disgust of the Barines and VereKers of 
political discussion may be more easily conceived than 
described, when they got up on Monday and found the 
Times on its knees confessing to Europe and America, as 
though to a universal Pooxe, that the righteousness of Great 
Britain was filthy rags. Peccavimus. -Miserere nostri. ‘Our 
admirals are ninnies, and our plenipotentiaries are asses. 
Our despatch-boats have stuck in the mud of the Pei-ho, 
and the French sailors are laughing at them. Our gun-boats 
have refused to obey orders, and the editor of the North 
China Herald is in tears. It is “enough to make an 
“ Englishman ashamed of his nationality, and name with a 
“ blush the land of his birth.” We cannot administer. We 
cannot command. We cannot obey. We cannot navigate a 
vessel. We cannot get a keel over a mud-bank. Toujours 
trop tard. Miserere nostri ! 

_Itis an inquiry not without psychological interest, how 
much of this self-accusation has been suggested by the still 
peeret fancy of the eager confitent. Let us acknow- 
edge a suspicion that nine-tenths of it is a dreamy remi- 
niscence of that manual of theological wickedness, the North 
China Herald. We have not enjoyed the privilege of 
perusing the journal in question, which we find to be a paper 
difficult to procure beyond its immediate sphere. Probably, 
however, we do the North China Herald no wrong in 
assuming that it presents the ordinary characteristics of 
colonial journalism. One of these (not wholly confined, 
perhaps, to the colonies) is an unalterable conviction in the 
mind of the editor that if he had only enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, if he had been taught to ride in 
early youth, or had ever been able to surmount a certain 
tendency to nausea on shipboard, he would have surpassed a 
Netson and outdone a WeLuINeToN. We take for granted 
that, unless the subsequent capture of the Forts has 
induced this great naval and military authority to back 
out of his first opinion, he is decidedly dissatisfied with 
Admiral Seymour and Lord Exern. But then we have 
something more than a suspicion that the North China 
Herald knows no more about the matter than the Times 
and ourselves, What is the evidence as to the alleged 
delinquency of all the servants of the British Crown now 
in the Chinese seas? We think we see that one fact is 
substantial, and the rest garnish. The bar at the mouth of 
the Pei-ho, which has not been surveyed since Lord Corn- 
WALLIS's visit, turns out to be much less practicable than 
had been supposed. Naval officers, both French and English, 
appear to have been very pardonably ignorant of the rate at 
which mud accumulates at the mouth of a Chinese river. 
Given, then, this shortcoming, what is there besides te con- 
demn our unlucky countrymen! Simply this. Lord Exes pro- 
ceeded to the Pei-ho with a gun-boat and two despatch-boats, 
and the French Admiral with three gun-boats. The gun-boats 
got over the bar, which was too much for the despatch-boats, 
and hence, at the outset of these ultimately successful opera- 


tions, there were in the river three small French vessels to one 
English. This, shouts the representative newspaper, is posi- 
tively disgraceful. It proves either gross miscalculation on 
the part of Lord Exery, or mutinous neglect of orders on the 
part of Admiral Seymour. We should like to know why it 
proves anything of the sort. The British and French forces 
destined for service in the river were numerically equal, and, 
as in combined operations everything is generally concerted, 
it may very well be that the composition of the joint arma- 
ment was intended by the French, as well as by the English, 
to be exactly what it was. For all we know (and, of course, 
we know nothing), despatch-boats, which are twenty times 
more manageable than gun-boats under ordinary circum- 
stances, may have been deliberately preferred to the clumsier 
craft while the state of the bar was still matter of conjecture. 
Such, at all events, is the construction which would naturally 
be put upon facts still unascertained by everybody except 
the authors of the novel maxim, Contra Patriam omnia sunt 
presumenda, The habit of mind which the invention of 
this monstrous principle discloses is ludicrously illustrated 
by the way in which the rest of the Chinese story is told, 
Lord Exer, it seems, when his despatch-boats proved too 
deep-hulled for the bar, sent southwards in all haste for an 
additional supply of English gun-boats. It is said by the 
Times that, with gross and perverse stupidity, he specially 
asked for vessels of such a description that they would in 
all probability be unable to make their way into the river. 

It is almost superfluous to point out the inconsistency of 
these insane calumnies with the argument of the same 
writers on the only important subject to which they have 
recently had to address themselves. The Admiralty is by 
general consent the best of our Crown Departments, the 
navy is the most efficient of our services, and Lord Excrn 
is one of the ablest of the aristocratic functionaries whom 
we habitually send out to govern great dependencies, and to 
disentangle the perplexities of diplomacy. The same jour- 
nalists who now trumpet out to the world a proclamation 
that, in a matter of comparative simplicity, our Admiralty 
can only supply an unmanageable armament and naval 
officers who fall into blunders one worse than another, and 
who insinuate that Lord Exe has behaved like a dolt, 
have their pens scarcely dry from articles which have 
uniformly treated as insults to the British Government and 
people the suggestion that Governors-General and Indian 
Ministers are far from infallible, and that the English Par- 
liamentary system is unfitted to deal with the st 
barbarism of Hindostan. But infinitely more flagrant is the 
inconsistency between the facts of history and this asserted 
inferiority of the English to the French. For nearly six 
centuries the two nations divided by the Channel have run 
a career of uninterrupted rivalry. We have won every 
heat in. that long race. We have beaten them in war, 
and that long panorama of battles which decorates the 
walls of Versailles is, in its very omissions, the homage 
of a vain people to the naval and military greatness 
of Great Britain. We have beaten them in peace, for we 
have more than they of everything which makes peace worth 
maintaining. We have more wealth, and more means of 
creating it. We have colonies which they could not keep. 
We have an Indian Empire which they could not retain. 
We have freedom which, after sixty years of paroxysms, they 
could not hold in their grasp. The nobler intellects amon 
them are at this very moment sadly proclaiming a truth which 
nobody would deny, if countrymen of our own were not sui- 
cidally careful to contradict it. So the victory is ours, but its 
practical fruits are lost. In the theatre of international affairs 
England, with the assent of European opinion, takes her seat 
below France. And thus it will always be, so logg as, before 
the congregation of nations, Frenchmen persevere in praying 
like the Pharisee, and Englishmen like the Publican. 
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THE SESSION. 


A CURIOUS observer might found an elaborate political 
theory on the periodical recurrence of a Ministerial 
crisis at the junction of winter and spring. For some years 
in succession Lord Jonn Russet resigned, or threatened 
resignation, in February or March. Lord Patmerston’s 
first Cabinet broke up before Easter, after two months’ 
tenure of office. The Chinese coalition achieved its suicidal 
victory at the customary season ; and, last of all, the irresist- 
ible majority which resulted from the general election allowed 
a third of the House to nominate Lord Dersy’s Government 
within a month after the commencement of the present session. 
It seems, then, that the bonds of party discipline become 
laxer during the recess, while, at the same time, resentments 
and grievances accumulate in the absence of Parliamentary 
control, and in default of timely explanation ; but it must 
be admitted that the law of the intermittent political fever 
still rests mainly on empirical observation. It is certain 
that the House of Commons is most unmanageable when it 
has not yet warmed to its regular work ; but the imme- 
diate cause of its periodical outbursts appears to be, for the 
most part, accidental. In 1857, it was impossible to 
foresee the hostilities at Canton; and in 1858, the secret 
of the coming crisis was confined to the breast of Orsint. 
Even after the attack upon the Emperor, there was 
no apparent reason to anticipate the wanton efforts of the 
French Government to convert the abortive attempt at assassi- 
nation into a pretext for a quarrel with England ; but after 
the publication of the WaLEwskr despatch, of Count Prr- 
siaNy’s speech, and of the regimental bravadoes, the decisive 
vote of the House of Commons became inevitable, although 
it may be doubted whether any course of policy which 
could have been adopted would have averted the over- 
throw of the Government. The unanimity of the con- 
stituencies at the general election had clearly misled 
the favourite of the moment. Lord Patmerston failed 
to observe that the country was merely affirming at 
the first opportunity the policy with which his name 
had been connected from the beginning of the Russian 
war, and he erronecusly assumed that the approval of his 
past conduct .involved a vote of confidence for the future. 
He learned too late that the election of a House of Commons 
is not an isolated or retrospective act, but the creation of an 
organic body capable of spontaneous and independent move- 
ment. Itis probable also that a large portion of the majority 
resented the personal pledge of adherence to the Minister 
which had been generally extorted at the hustings; but 
skill, and tact, and caution might, had he wisely conciliated 
the confidence of his more liberal supporters, have converted 
professed partisans into loyal adherents. If Lord PaLmeEr- 
ston had adopted this course, and had connected his tem- 
porary triumph with some great public interest, it is probable 
that no combination against his maintenance of office would, 
under any circumstances, have been long successful. 
Although the country rightly felt that an important 
principle was involved, the division by which he was 
overthrown turned on a question of administrative dis- 
cretion which must almost certainly have been resolved in 
favour of any Government which commanded the confidence 
of Parliament. Until the House of Commons had on several 
successive occasions declined to reverse its decision, con- 
stitutional politicians were scandalized by the paradoxical 
vote which ostensibly made the difference between an oral 
and a written communication the cause of a Ministerial 
revolution. It was highly probable that Lord Dersy 
would have carried out the deferential policy which at 
the opening of the session he had urged on Lord Cta- 
RENDON ; nor has Mr. Disrartr at any time shown himself 
jealous for the honour of the country ; but the House of 
Commons wished at the same time to resent the insolence of 
France, to vindicate the honour of England, and to prove 
to the dominant party that it could no longer exercise 
irresponsible power. It was commonly said, and not with- 
out approximation to the truth, that the appointment of 
Lord CLANRICARDE was a principal cause of the majority in 
favour of the vote of censure. The country and the House 
resented the ostentatious cynicism of the Minister even 
more than the actual jobbery which some of his 
cessors may have carried to a still higher pitch. Having 
sold the Church to a sour and ambitious fanatic, Lord 
PALMERSTON was more economically buying up the aris- 
tocratic Whigs in open market. It was difficult to believe 
that his objects were purely patriotic, and it was certain 


that his practice was mischievous and corrupt; yet the 
popularity acquired during the war might possibly have 
carried him through the session but for the imprudence 
of his Parliamentary tactics. In common with his principal 
colleagues, the Premier adopted a tone of sarcastic supe- 
riority which offended and repelled the great body of his 
supporters ; and, with a rashness inexcusable in a veteran 
statesman, he trusted to the numbers of his rank and file 
when he had alienated every independent leader. On the 
Chinese question the coalesced chiefs of the House of Com- 
mons had for once been defeated by the Minister, but a 
prudent politician would have understood that it was im- 
possible to maintain himself permanently against the union 
of Lord Joun Russett, Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Bricut, 
and Mr. Disrarut. The gay and gallant spirit in which 
Lord Pataerston has accepted his defeat may, to a certain 
extent, atone for the numerous acts of imprudence by which 
he sacrificed his proud position. 

The House of Commons was an accomplice in the most 
unprincipled act of the outgoing Ministry ; yet it is not im- 
probable that the India Bill may have been one of the 
causes of Lord Patmerston’s defeat. Notwithstanding the 
temporary triumph of cant and clamour, it was univer- 
sally understood that the Government was taking advantage 
of a popular cry to introduce a dangerous and revolutionary 
measure. There was an insolent defiance of public 
decency in the annexation of the Indian Government to the 
Crown at the moment when Lord Patmerston thought 
the feeblest coxcomb of his party competent to preside 
at the Board of Control. The successive debates on the 
subject which have filled up the greater portion of the 
session have indicated a disposition to do as little mischief 
as might be compatible with the original blunder of gratui- 
tous and ill-timed legislation. The latest measure, though 
it has been carried through by the driest and most doctrinal of 
theoretical politicians, is in substance an elaborate imitation 
of the system which has been wantonly and unnecessarily 
superseded. It has been truly remarked that the Bill is the 
work rather of the House of Commons than of any Govern- 
ment ; and it is certain that Mr. DisraE.i and Lord Stantey 
virtually agreed with Lord Patmerston in the wish to 
transfer to an uncontrolled Minister all the powers which 
have hitherto been exercised by the Court of Directors. 

The House of Commons, at some sacrifice of public prin- 
ciple, preserved its own consistency during the most remark- 
able interlude of the session. The unpardonable publication 
of Lord ELLENBoROVGH’s unjustifiable despatch would have 
warranted a far stronger vote of censure than that which had 
proved fatal to Lord Patmerston’s Government ; but it was 
found that almost all parties were resolved on maintaining 
for the present the exclusion of the official Whigs from 
power. Lord Dersy and his colleagues will fall into the 
same mistake with their predecessors if they rely on de 
toleration which they have thus far received as a security for 
the permanence of their power. The fortune which has out- 
weighed Lord ELLENBoROUGH’s arrogance and Mr. DisrakEtr’s 
indiscretions at Slough may be attributed to the constitutional 
instinct which deprecates a rapid succession of Ministerial 
changes ; but evén if the favourable disposition of Parliament 
remains constant, the difficulty of governing without the 
aid of a party majority will become every day more 
formidable. An evasive Budget can scarcely be repeated, 
nor will there next year be an India Bill replete with 
open questions. Before the ides of March have passed, some 
debate, which it is at present impossible to foresee, will pro- 
bably terminate in a defeat of the Government, and give occa- 
sion for a dissolution. Yet the Ministry would gain nothin 
at a general election, for the constituencies move slowly, 
notwithstanding the exigencies of Parliamentary tactics, 
they generally support their accustomed leaders in the use 
of the established watchwords. Mr. Disragzi and two or 
three of his colleagues might be willing to bid for popularity 
by the offer of revolutionary measures, but their most power- 
ful supporters already regard their Radical propensities with 
well-founded suspicion. 

The serious events of the session are summed up in the 
change of Ministry, and in the successive versions of the 
India Bill. The little episode of the Jew compromise ex- 
cited amusement rather than interest; and since the i 
ning of the hot weather, the state of the Thames has divided 
public attention with the languid political topics of the 
day. The leaders of the House of Commons have maintained 
with little change their former relative position, but the 
new Soricrrorn-Generay has, by a single effective speech, 
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attained a high position. Lord Joun 
chronic rivalry with Lord PALMERsTON excites comparatively 
little interest while the power for which they struggle re- 
mains in abeyance. Mr. Bricur maintains his undisputed 
supremacy among the advanced Liberals. Mr. Guapstone 
remains the greatest orator in the House. Lord Sraniey 
has gained on the House by the calm and ready self- 
possession with which he played out a winning game; 
and Mr. Seymour FirzGera.p has judiciously improved the 
good fortune which has made an Under-Secretary the 
mouthpiece of the Foreign Office in the House of Commons. 
The biography of the session is more intelligible than its 
history, nor can the most sagacious political prophets divine 
from the experience of the past the probabilities of the 
future. It is barely possible that the Reform Bill which is 
threatened from every quarter of the horizon may once 
more simplify the relations of parties, by dividing them, with 
old-fashioned accuracy, into two irreconcilable factions. 


BLOODSHED AND MISSIONARIES. 


if would be extremely satisfactory if the various Missionary 
bodies would issue from their head-quarters in London 
some distinct declaration of opinion on the subject of the 
wholesale atrocities which are being perpetrated in India. 
Private accounts have been constant for some time past to 
the horrible story which is now confirmed by the letter from 
its Correspondent which the Z'imes published on Monday. 
Mr. Russet, who since his arrival at the seat of war has 
manifested a feeling and taste which are beyond praise, 
assures us that the army is positively nauseating at the 
bloody work which Anglo-Indian opinion, pretending to be 
seconded by the sentiment prevailing at home, has succeeded 
in imposing on it. ‘The principle that no native implicated 
in the guilt of mutiny is to have his life, has recently been 
extended God knows to what lengths! It is at least certain 
that the rule established in England as long ago as the Wars 
of the Roses has been set at nought, and that administrative 
officers who, during the abeyance of British authority, con- 
tinued their functions under the de facto Government, 
have been treated as capital offenders. It is also certain 
that the plea of compulsion has in no case been allowed 
as an excuse for actual or constructive treason. Yet 
still, after assuming that every phase of technical harsh- 
ness has marked the proceedings of our tribunals, the 
prodigious tale of executions is still unexplained. We can 
only say that evidence of wholesale bloodshedding is pouring 
in by every mail, and that the persons and classes who are 
most anxious to arrest it are deprived of all moral influence. 
The officers of the European army, the Civil Service, and 
the Government of India, are all shocked and almost 
frightened at what is going on; but many circumstances, 
and especially the success of the India Bill, have given them 
an impression that the fury of what is called Indian public 
mere is reflected in England, and the consequence is that 
e passions of the indigo-planters and Calcutta shopkeepers 
are actually determining the mode of suppressing and 
punishing the revolt. We know but one class which has a 
chance of turning the scale of opinion in India, or of appeal- 
ing with immediate effect to the sensibilities of Englishmen 
at home. The Missionaries, who may fairly boast of having 
destroyed the East India Company by the complaints which 
they put into the mouth of the English clergy on the fast- 
day last autumn, might, if they pleased, extend to the natives 
some of that protection which the fall of the Company has 
withdrawn. We wish we could believe they had any real 
inclination to in 
We have before us some recent copies of an up-country 
Indian newspaper, edited, as it seems, by a Baptist Mis- 
sionary, or, at all events, by a gentleman in the confidence 
of Baptist Missionaries. Almost every line of this print 
which is not devoted to Missionary squabbles, is designed to 
stimulate the thirst for blood. In one of his impressions, 
the journalist elaborately demonstrates the lawfulness of 
taking away life, first in the case of animals, which he esta- 
blishes by the precedent of Nimrop, and secondly in that 
of human beings, which he proves by the example of General 
Havetock and Captain Hepiuy Vicars. “ The reason,” he 
adds, “ why we have attempted to show that the shedding 
“of blood is in itself no sin, except where it is expressly 
“ forbidden, is, that a contrary opinion leads to that wishy- 
washy policy which produced the Rohilcund Proclamation. 
. Does Lord Cannine ever reflect that, by his tender- 
ahi to murderers, he is actually disobeying the command 


“ of Gop? Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, ys man n shall his 
“ blood be shed, is as much a precept of Gop as, Blessed are the 
“ merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” But the most signifi- 
cant remarks of the newspaper before us are addressed to a sub- 
ject which has unfortunately become associated with names of 
great authority among the Missionaries. So many native lives 
have been taken in India that few would hesitate to admit that 
the murders of our unfortunate countrymen might fairly be 
written off in the profit and loss account of revenge. But 
then what measure of vengeance shall be taken for “our 
“ wives and sisters” who have been so foully dishonoured? 
The writer we have quoted has a scale of compensation 
which appears to be the popular one. He argues that a 
thousand Hindoos ought to be put to death for every 
Englishwoman who has been injured. “Are the lives,” he 
asks, “of a thousand of those beings whose life is mere sense, 
“ to be compared with the agonies of mind of a delicately 
“nurtured and educated woman condemned to such a fate ?” 
Here we are brought to the unhappy fatality which retains 
the Indian missionaries in comparative inaction at a crisis 
when inaction is more than disgrace. They are all sworn to 
the authenticity of the Sepoy Apocrypha. Lord SHarres- 
BURY, in his miserable haste to make a sensation, committed. 
his whole school to a belief in the tortures and indignities 
once alleged to have been perpetrated on the victims of the 
mutiny. From the public reiteration of this opinion he has 
been forced by the arguments of his opponents, and by the 
ill-success of his strenuous personal efforts to obtain evidence 
to support it; but a characteristic infirmity of mind has 
prevented him from openly retracting it, and accordingly the 
whole Evangelical school makes it a point of honour to persist 
in charges not sustained by an atom of proof, aud contra- 
dicted by a great weight of negative testimony. Here in 
England, the ground thus obstinately maintained is merely 
a matter to be sighed over at tea-tables ; but in India it gives 
the whole leverage to a policy of extermination. It ties up 
the hands of the Missionary when his sympathies are not 
perverted ; but sometimes, as we have seen, it converts him 
into an instigator of persecution. 

The Missionary bodies are evidently unaware of the 
immense difficulties which their agents are creating for 
themselves by the languor of the assistance which they are 
giving to what the planters pleasantly call the “'Turn-the- 
“ other-cheek party.” It is just possible that they may look 
with a melancholy satisfaction on the abasement of the 
native, and may reflect with grim hopefulness how much 
more apt for conversion is a Hindoo trodden down and 
treated like an inferior animal than a Hindoo petted in his 
prejudices by the mistaken toleration of the Company. 
Without inquiring how far these hopes are justified—though 
it is frightful to think what depths of hypocrisy would be 
concealed in the heart of a convert made under such circum- 
stances—we merely say that persons who reason in this 
way are ignorant of the tendencies of such an aristocracy as 
that which they are helping to establish. If spiritual pro- 
gress be impossible anywhere, it is impossible under an 
oligarchy of race. Such an oligarchy is both immoral and 
intolerant—immoral, because some of the worst vices of 
human nature are necessary to its preservation—intolerant, 
because it fears for its ascendency, and dislikes every influ- 
ence which alters for the better the subject population. 
Under the government of the Company, the Missionaries 
had at worst to contend with lukewarm friendship—under 
the authority of the planters, they will have to contend in a 
few years with vindictive and unscrupulous opposition. 
Worst of all, they will run the greatest risk of catching the 
contagion of moral and spiritual corruption. The clergy of 
the Southern States of America felt, thirty years ago, as 
much tenderness for the souls of the negroes as do the 
Indian Missionaries for the souls of the “ niggers.” But the 
aristocracy of race learned by degrees to conceive the same 
fears which are now completely dominant in India, and what, 
under the influence of this change of sentiment, the Southern 
clergy have gradually become, it is superfluous to state so long 
as the books of Mrs. Stowe are not quite forgotten. 


THE NEMESIS OF PEEL. 
ALZAC has somewhere said, “Avant de se marier 
“il faut avoir au moins disséqué une femme.” Before 
attempting the art of government himself, Mr. Disrae.i had 
at least the advantage of cutting up one Minister. It is now 
some twelve years since England can be said to have enjoyed 
what, in the old days of party politics, was called a “strong 
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“ Government.” The Administration of Sir Ropert Peet, 
powerful alike in Parliamentary support and in administra- 
tive ability, was dissolved in the year 1846. The principal 
and active contributors to the destruction of what was once 
styled the “great Conservative party,” were the present 
leader of the House of Commons and the head of the exist- 
ing Administration. As it is always invidious to scrutinize 
suspiciously the motives of men, we are bound to accept the 
reasons which they themselves alleged for a course that con- 
signed the political connexion to which they professedly 
adhered to immediate extinction, and that for years ex- 
cluded their party from political power. We are willing 
to assume that they discovered in the tactics of the 
late Sir Ropert Pre. something radically vicious and 
incurably immoral, and that they thought it their duty, at all 
hazards, to terminate sucha state of things, They had their 
will, and the vindictive hand of Mr. Disrari sacked 
the citadel of Toryism—Lord Dersy, like the treacherous 
Roman damsel, opening the gate of the fortress to the de- 
stroyer. The Government of Sir Ropert Peet fell, and its 
assassins have had, after twelve years, the opportunity of 
constructing an Administration in conformity with the pria- 
ciples by departing from which they alleged that that states- 
man had forfeited all title to the confidence of the Con- 
servative party. Casar died by the hands of these 
duumvirs of Toryism, and Brutus and Cassius now exercise 
joint dictatorship in his room. 

It is worth while to examine the results of the revolution 
they effected, and the policy of the new régime which 
they inaugurated. At the end of a session which has 
“ settled” the Jew question, abolished the greatest “vested 
interest” in the British Empire, conceded one of the five 
points of the Charter, and bequeathed the promise of a Reform 
Bill, we vevert almost involuntarily to the graphic descrip- 
tion, to be found in A Political Biography, of the close of the 
Session of 1845 :— 

The Minister had closed the session of 1845 with anoverwhelming majority 
in both Houses, True it is that in four years, during which he had con- 
ducted affairs, he had frequently strained the patience of his supporters; but 
their passive murmurs only proved how necessary he was to their interests, 
and how accurately he had calculated their faculty of sufferance. True it is 
that towards the end of the session of ’45 a solitary voice from the Tory 
benches had presumed to prophesy that Protection then was in about the 
same condition as Protestantism was in 1828, and amid tumultuous sympath 
a Conservative Government had been ced as an “ organized hypocrisy; 
but the cheers of mutual acme | were in a great degree furnished by the 
voices opposite, and the Tory gentlemen below the gangway who swelled the 
chorus did so with downcast eyes, as if they hesitated to give utterance to 
feelings too long and too painfully suppressed. Practically speaking, the 
Conservative Government at the end of the session of 1845 was far stronger 
even than at the commencement of the session of 1842. If they had forfeited 
the hearts of their adherents, they had not lost their votes; while, both in 
Parliament and the country, they had succeeded in appropriating a mass of 
loose, superficial opinion, not trammelled by party ties, and which compla- 
cently recognised in their measures the practical and moderate fulfilment of 
a latitudinarian policy both in Church and State. 

The o ite benches were thronged with gentlemen who offered no oppo- 
sition. Split into sections, they agreed only in affording the Ministerial 

ma forced and grim approbation. The most noisy and bustling section 
was that of the English Radicals, who, with provident erance, were 
resolved to show that no future Ministry should be formed without their 
claims being acknowledged. The condition of the Whig party itself was abso- 
lutely forlorn; it was spoken of as a corpse, it was treated as a phantom. 
The Whigs were sustained alone by the dignity of Lord John Russell. 

The session of 1858 also may be said to have virtually 
closed. The Government, it is true, have not “an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses,” but still they may fairly 
be said to be stronger than at the period of their accession 
to office. They, too, have “frequently strained the patience 
“of their supporters ;” and the “murmurs” which attended 
the third reading of the Jew Bill were so far from “ passive,” 
that the leaders of the present Administration can hardly be 
said to have calculated as accurately as Sir Ropert Peet their 
“faculty of sufferance.” It is true, “the solitary voice” no 
longer “denounces a Conservative Government as an or- 
“ ganized hypocrisy ;” but probably that is only because the 
organ of the hypocrisy could hardly occupy itself with much 
profit in self-denunciation. Whether the “cheers of mutual 
“sensibility” are furnished in an equal degree by “ voices 
“ opposite,” we are not accurately informed; but unques- 
tionably several “gentlemen below the gangway,” who 
“ swell the Ministerial chorus,” do so “ with downcast eyes, 
“as if they hesitated to give utterance to feelings too long 
“and too painfully suppressed.” Messrs. WARREN, Knicurty, 
Spooner, and Nrewnecarr, will probably recognise in this 
graceful description a true portraiture of their moral attitude. 
We certainly do not venture to affirm that Lord Drersy 
and Mr, “have forfeited the hearts of their 
“adherents,” but it must be admitted-that it will not be their 
fault if they fail to “appropriate amass of loose and super* 
“ ficial opinion” by their sedtilous endeavours after “ the prac- 


“ tical and moderate fulfilment of a latitudinarian policy both : 
“in Church and State.” Whatever may be the condition of 
their own party, the attitude of their antagonists vividly re- 
calls the days when “the opposite benches were thronged 
“with gentlemen who did not oppose”—when the “ noisy 
“and bustling section of the English Radicals” exhibited 
a “provident perseverance’—and when the Whig party “was. 
“spoken of as a corpse, and treated asa phantom.” In 1845, 
Whiggism was “sustained alone by the diguity of Lord’ 
“ Joun Russet.” Happily, im its present extremity, nature’ 
has not denied that supreme consolation. Mr. Disraext has 
always been the champion of Lord Joun Russe1’s reputa- 
tion. He has said:— 
Lord John Russell was a man of letters, and it is a common opinion that 
a man cannot at the same time be successful in meditation in action. © 
But in life it is wisest to judge men individually, and not todecide upon them 
by general rules. A literary man who is a man of action is a two-ed 
weapon, nor should it be forgotten that Caius Julius and Frederick the 


Great were both eminently literary characters, and yet were, perhaps, the 
two most distinguished men of action in ancient and modern times. ; 


Happy country, where both parties in the State are at the 
same moment under the guidance of “ two-edged weapons !” 
With the exception of the fact that the House of Commons_ 
is at present under the control of a “man of letters,” who 
has the advantage of cutting both ways, and who combines in 
his own person the qualities of those “eminently jiterary 
characters,” Carus Jutius and Freperick the Great, the 
actual political situation does not seem very dissimilar from 
that which is portrayed to us as existing in July, 1845. 

It is unfortunate, however, that this graphic picture 
of the past should only have been the preface to the his- 
tory of a great catastrophe. This Government, strong in 
the endurance of its friends and the sufferance of its ene- 
mies, fell with a mighty crash. That it fell justly we 
dare not question, for it fell by the will of Lord Dery 
and Lord Gzorce Bentinck, and by the dagger of 
Disraretit. The principles which animated these eminent 
and disinterested politicians in withdrawing their support: 
from a Government to which they had previously adhered, 
and dislocating a party of which they were nominal mem- 
bers. have been expounded in language so pointed and 
so precise that it involuntarily recurs to the mind of every 
student of political history. Sir Ropert Peet’s Govern- 
ment was righteously condemned in accordance with high 
constitutional doctrines, which Mr. Disraeui loftily enun-. 
ciated, and has lived sacredly to practise. In 1845 he deli- 
vered this remarkable exposition of the principles on 
which political parties ought to be conducted under a 
system of constitutional government :— 


I oppose this measure on account of the manner in which it has been 
introduced, and I oppose it also on account of the men by whom it has been 
brought forward. Are we to be told that because those meu who took the 
course to which I have referred have crossed the floor of this house and have 
abandoned, with their former seats, their former professions—are we to be 
told that these men’s measures and actions are to be uncriticised and w 
because they tell us to look to the merits of their measures and to forget 
themselves and their former protestations? Such pretensions naturally og to 
the question whether party, as a political instrument, is or is not to continue 
to govern the discussions of this House. Let us endeavour to put an end to 
the para sey! and subterfuge which now surround us. Persons 
understand that, if they object to Party Government, they do in fact object to 
nothing more orlessthan Parliamentary Government. A popular assembly with- 
out parties—50o isolated individuals—cannot stand five years against a Minis- 
ter with an organized Government without becoming a servile senate. I w 
ask gentlemen on this side of the House how has the opposite system 
answered to them. You have permitted men to gain and enter place, 
and then carry measures exactly the reverse of those which they professed in 
opposition, and they carry those measures by the very means and machinery 
by which they conducted the opposition and gained the power. And you are 
reconciled to this procedure ty being persuaded. that, fy carrying measures 
which you disapproye of and they pretend to disrelish, they are making 
what they eall the “best bargain” for you. I say that the Parliamentary 
course is, for the House to have the advantage of a Government framed on 
distinct’ principles, and having in uence a constitutional opposi- 
tion. Here is a Minister who habitually brings forward as his own mea- 
sures those very schemes and proposals to which, when in et 
he always avowed himself a bitter and determined opponent. t let 
me ask the admirers of the “best ” system how they think the 
right henourable gentleman would have acted had they been introduced 
by the noble lord opposite? Why, then those Bills would have been 
at least checked by a constitutional opposition, ‘the questions would 
have been criticised, the measures would have been modified. In what situa- 
tion are we now placed? There is no exp t of a national opinion in this 
House while we have a Government which came into power by an organiza- 
tion prepared to oppose such measures, now engaged in carrying them. 
Whatever may be the degree of public feeling, whatever may be the depth 
of national sentiment, if you choose to support a Government that announces 
no distinctive principles, which is, in time, supported by an opposition which 
does not oppose, I am certain there is no spirit and no nation that can resist 
a cross so deeply laid and so deliberately accomplished. During these four 
years what haye the Conservative.party endured? What is the treat- 


ment it has been obliged to submit to, until the thing was so < 


that eyen your murmurs are not noticed? If you are to have a 
Government, if you are to have a Parliamentary Administration, t 
conditions ‘antecedent are that you should have a Government’ w 
declares the principles on which its policy is founded, and then you can 
have in them.the wholesome check of a constitutional opposition. What 
have we got instead? Something has risen up inthis country as fatal 
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in the political world as it has been in the landed world of Ireland—we 
have a great Parliathentary middleman. It is well known what a middle- 
man is; heis a man who bamboozles one party and plunders the other, 
till hav btained a posi to which he is not entitled, he cries out, 
“Let us have no party questions, but fixity of tenure.” I want to havea 
Commission issued to inquire into the tenure by which Downing-street is held. 

We make no comment on this passage—indeed, it speaks 
for itself.. Those who run may read how accurately Mr. 
Disrakxt has, in his official career, corrected the constitu- 
tional vices of Sir Rorert Peet's policy, which he once so 
acutely criticised. Perhaps we should apologize for revert- 
ing to the pages of an authority which has been thus de- 
scribed by one who at that time was a comparatively recent 
contributor to its ponderous tomes :— 

What dreary of interminable tables—what predictions falsified—what 

ledges broken—what calculations that have gone wrong—what budgets that 
ve blown up! Why Hansard, instead of being the Delphi of Downing- 
street, is but the Dunciad of politics. 
Our apology must be, that we could hardly have discovered 
elsewhere so admirable and appropriate a description of the 
existing state of political affairs as that which is contained 
in the following sentence :— 

The process by which parti in the Hi i t 

niatter of fact and yet Tallacious, taking’ ia everybody, though everybody 
knows he is deceived, so mechanical and yet so Machiavellian, that I can 
hardly ony hes it is, except a sort of humdrum hocus pocus, in which the 
order of the day is made to take in a victim. 
In quoting this passage we by no means wish to insinuate 
that the existing state of affairs conveys any reproach to the 
leaders of the party to whom it is applied. It may be, as 
we are told in another place, that, “ instead of defection and 
“ perfidy, the great Conservative party were only going 
“ through that gradual process of decomposition and destruc- 
“ tion to which, for the last four or five years, they had been 
“ accustomed, and which, judging from their demeanour, ti 
“would seem they rather liked.” If they liked it, perhaps 
a virtue less rigid than that of Mr. Disrarti might have 
been indisposed to disturb an arrangement which seemed 
so agreeable to all parties. But the stoicism of the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcnEquer forbade him to acquiesce in a 
system so alien to the principles of the constitution, The 
very fact that the Opposition were disposed to concur in 
the fatal doctrine of “ measures not men,” alarmed in former 
days his jealous patriotism and indignant virtue :— 

I cannot believe that etensn opposite will vote for this measure when 
they consider what it is. Whois he who introduces it? He is the same indi- 
vidual whose bleak shade fell on the sunshine of your hopes for more than a 
gust ofa century. Will not this consideration affect you? If it were the 

it is said to be, would you accept it from hands so polluted? It is not 
from him you ought to accept it—not from him who, urged on, as he reluc- 
tantly admitted, by fatal State necessity, accompanied the concession of your 
ro political claims by the niggardly avowal that he was obliged to con- 
them. 

If the day should ever return when we should unhappily 
see men “crossing’the floor of the House,” and “with their 
“ former seats abandoning their former professions”—if any 
Minister should endeavour to persuade his party that, “by 
“carrying measures which they disapprove, and which he 
“ himself pretends to disrelish,’ he is making the “ best 
“ bargain” for them—if at any future time another “cross” 
should be “deeply laid and deliberately accomplished”—if 
“a great Parliamentary middleman” should re-appear, who, 
having “bamboozled one party and plundered another,” 
should cry out “no party questions, but fixity of tenure”— 
we shall be in no difficulty as.to the course we ought to 
pursue in order to re-establish that which is the “condition 
“ antecedent to a Parliamentary Administration.” The true 
method of “ putting an end to the misconception and subter- 
“fage which surrounds us,” and which threatens to “ convert 
“a popular assembly into a servile senate,” is no longer a 

itical secret. Mr. Disrariit has taught us our duty in 
such a case, alike by his example and by his words :— 

Whatever may be the various motives and impulses which animate these 
different sections of opinion, there is at least one common ground for co-opera- 
tion—there is one animating principle which may inspire us all, Let us in 
this House re-echo that which I believe to be the sovereign sentiment of this 
eountry-—let us tell persons in high places that cunning is not caution, and 
that habitual sg ag icy of State. On that ground we may all 
join... Let us bring back to this House that which it has for so long a time 
past been without—the legitimate influence and salutary check of a constitu- 


tional opposition. That is what the country requires, what the country looks 
for. we us do it at once in the only way in which it can geen 


ing this dynasty of deception, by putting an end to the in 
of despotism and Parliamentary 


THE REPORT ON THE BANK ACTS. 


JT was in some respects a fortunate circumstance that the 

Committee on the Bank Acts had pot concluded their 
labours before the panic of 1857 prostrated the commerce of 
the country. Had the Report appeared before last autumn, 


it is not unlikely that the approval of the principles of the 
Act of 1844 would have been accompanied by an expression 
of exultation at the increasing trade of the country which 
would have been signally rebuked by the then approaching 
disasters. Not only the members of the Committee, but 
commercial men of the greatest experience, and economists 
of every school, shared the current delusion that commerce 
was in a condition so flourishing as to be almost proof against 
the possibility of an early collapse. But if this false confi- 
dence had been exhibited in the same report by which the 
policy of Pexx’s Act was upheld, the practical error, though 
wholly independent of any theoretical views, would have 
been commonly associated with the doctrines enforced by the 
Report? Coming as it does immediately after the crisis, and 
the consequent suspension of the Act of 1844, the judgment 
of the Committee that the law is based on sound principles 
will be accepted as a conclusion which experience and science 
concur in establishing. 

By a substantially unanimous resolution, the Committee, 
after reviewing the causes of the late panic, have pronounced 
that the legislation of 1844, so far from having aggravated 
the disaster, enabled the Bank Directors to give a more 
liberal support to commerce than would have been possible, 
had not their store of bullion been sustained by the operation 
of the law which limited their issue of notes. The essence 
of the Report, so far as'the policy of the Bank Acts is con- 
cerned, is briefly summed up in a single sentence. “The 
“ main object of the legislation in question was undoubtedly 
“ to secure the variation of the paper currency of the kingdom 
“ according to the same laws by which a metallic circulation 
“ would vary. No one contends that this object has not been 
“ attained.” At the same time the Committee are constrained 
to admit what recent events have made abundantly obvious, 
“that no system of currency can secure a conimercial commu- 
“ nity against the consequences of its own improvidence.” It 
was scarcely to be expected that anything like unanimity 
would be obtained without some little reticence in the state- 
ment of theoretical principles, and it cannot fairly be made 
a matter of complaint that the Committee have excluded 
from their Report any express review of the evidence on 
the controversies of currency theorists, It would have been 
satisfactory to have had the fallacies which prevail upon the 
subject finally demolished by the judgment of the Committee ; 
but some of its members were themselves so far tainted with 
these heresies as to render such a result unattainable. A judi- 
cious silence is therefore preserved as to the various nostrums 
that have been proposed, and the Committee have contented 
themselves with enunciating sound doctrine without particu- 
larizing the delusions by which so many have been led astray. 
The real character and the proved success of the Act of 
1844 are, however, laid down in unexceptionable terms. So 
simple indeed is the theory about which so much obscure 
controversy has been raised, that a single 
suffices to place upon record the views which, after long 
struggles, may now be considered as the accepted doc- 
trine of all but the peculiar school of economists which 
was represented in the Committee by Mr. Spooner and Mr. 
CaYLey, who were the only dissentients from the Report. 
The rationale of the Act of 1844 is summagd up to this 
effect :—Bank-notes are, for every practical purpose, money 
in the same sense as the gold they represent. To give effect 
to this principle, every note should, in theory, have an equal 
deposit of gold set apart to answer it. In practice, it is not 
necessary to carry out this maxim with absolute rigour, as 
it is clearly immaterial whether you have gold enough for 
all, or only for as many as can possibly be presented. This 
is the justification for the issue of 14,000,000), of unsecured 
notes—experience having shown it to be morally impossible 
for the circulation to fall to so low an amount as 14,000,000/. 
Finally, they say that the increase of the circulation is, under 
the existing law, the act of the private individual who 
brings bullion to the Mint, and that neither the Bank nor 
the Government exercise the smallest control over its amount. 
If there are some omissions in the Report which may be 
reasonably regretted, it cannot be denied that, in clearly 
enunciating these incontestable principles, it has contributed . 
to the quieting of the periodical agitations which have been 
so unreasonably got up against the monetary policy of Sir 
Ropert Pee. 

Perhaps a still more useful part of the Report is the 
narrative which it contains of the causes of the crisis of. 
1857. There is little in it which was not tolerably well 
known before ; but it was desirable that the trife causes of 
such disasters should be recorded in an authoritative docu- 
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ment whose accuracy few will be disposed to question. 
Much of the reluctance which has been felt to acquiesce 
in the sound policy of the Act of 1844 has arisen from the 
exaggerated notions that have been entertained of what 
could be effected by currency legislation. It was a very 
prevalent belief that Pet's Act was designed and expected to 
bea panacea against commercial panics. So long as this idea 
was encouraged, it wasnatural thatthe recurrence of such crises 
as those of 1847 and 1857 should be regarded as an experi- 
mental condemnation of the policy which had failed to prevent 
them. The Report has silenced all such arguments as these 
by accepting the undeniable truth that neither the Act 
of 1844, nor any other legislation, can guard men against 
the consequences of commercial improvidence. There is no 
panacea against panic. The more the State interferes to re- 
lieve men from the results of their speculative rashness, the 
heavier must the blow fall at last. This is the real prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1844. It leaves the circulation to be 
governed by the same laws of demand and supply which 
effectually regulate other operations of commerce, and 
prohibits all arbitrary meddling with the freedom of 
trade in the precious metals. It is true, indeed, that 
free trade does not secure, in the case of gold, the 
same immunity from excessive fluctuations and unreason- 
ing panic as it does in regulating the supply of other 
commodities, and for a very obvious reason. Free-trade 
appeals to the prudence and confidence of mankind ; 
and the temptations to imprudence and panic are vastly 
greater in this than in any other class of dealings. But 
the same general laws which prohibit arbitrary regulation 
in other cases are equally applicable to this; and it is 
happily beginning to be pretty generally understood that 
the present law is really a law of non-interference, and 
that, if it does not furnish a perfect safeguard, any more 
empirical system would be a positive aggravation of the 
mischief. 

The brief réswmé which the Committee have given of the 
commercial history of the period that culminated in the late 
crisis exhibits a state of things which no expedient could 
have prevented from ending as it did. The business of the 
Banks whose failure was the immediate occasion of the uni- 
versal panic, is described as having been conducted in a 
manner that could lead to nothing but ruin ; and, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the late Lorp Apvocater that no 
primé facie case of declaring fictitious dividends was made 
out against the Western Bank of Scotland, the Committee 
do not hesitate to say that, when the dividend of nine per 
cent. was declared, a very slight acquaintance with the books 
must have led to the strongest suspicion—not to say to the 
clear conviction—that for some time a considerable portion of 
the capital had been lost. The disclosures as to the Northum- 
berland and Durham Bank are even more damning. ‘The 
agent of the Bank of England who went down to see if it 
were possible to assist them, ascertained, in a couple of 
hours, that the Bank was utterly insolvent, and no attempt 


- ‘was made by the Directors to deny that they were aware of 


the state of the concern when they issued a prosperity 
report and declared a dividend of seven per cent. in the 
previous July# The excuse was simply that they could not 
face their shareholders without declaring a dividend. This 
was precisely the case of the Diretors of the Royal British 
Bank, but, unluckily for them, they were the earliest offenders. 
The exposures of the course pursued by private traders 
are still more striking. Not to mention M‘Dona.p and Co., 
with their staff of seventy-five paid acceptors and their debt 
of 400,000/. to the Western Bank, it seems to have been a 
prevailing practice with many firms during’the last few years 
to make the acceptance of accommodation bills a regular 
department of their business. This simple branch of trade 
was carried on by what were called open credits, which 
meant nothing else than the acceptance of bills against pos- 
sible future consignments. Sometimes the amount of 
liabilities thus incurred would be nearly one hundred times 
the capital of the firm. One instance is given of a super- 
structure of bills to the extent of go00,c0o/., based on a 
eapital of 10,000/.; and in other cases more ingenious specu- 
lators dispensed with any capital at all. It is idle to suppose 
that any system of commerce can stand against dishonest 
speculation like this; and however much we may regret the 
recklessness which produces our periodical panics, it is 
obvious that any expedients for staving off the inevitable 
retribution would only encourage a class of adventurers 
= even the certainty of ultimate ruin is insufficient to 


“FREE LOVERS” IN NEW YORK. 

iy most cases it is right to let evil of a certain kind alone. 

Blasphemy and obscenity are not cured by being talked 
about ; and simply to review the literature of Holywell- 
street does no good. But this is because it is at our own 
doors; and moreover, it illustrates nothing. Here, in 
England, people are not filthy and profligate upon principle ; 
and no one since SHELLEY openly rejects, and preaches the 
rejection of, marriage upon philosophical and moral, if not 
religious grounds. But in America the case is different. 
We may talk of morals beyond the Atlantic much as 
we do of the social state of Pompeii and China, Dis- 
tance scarcely lends enchantment to the view ; but scene, 
place, people, and subject, are foreign to us. We speculate 
on the dirt of Watt Wuitman, much as we look at 
certain Greek epigrams. The evil does not come home to 
us—it is altogether ab extra. Our justification for what we 
are about to produce is complete if we simply remark that 
the Free Lovers’ Convention was held in New York, and not 
in England. But there’is a further reason for taking the 
matter up. We have in this country the seeds of what has 
produced Dead Sea apples elsewhere. The Kree Lovers’ Con- 
vention isthe full development of spiritualism and the Woman’s 
Rights movement, and both these crazes have found entrance 
among ourselves. We certainly do not anticipate that either 
the one or the other will go the American length in this 
sober, stupid country. We are much slower in working a 
principle to its logical results than other men; and, to do 
them simple justice, we are not going to charge such persons 
as Mr. WiLkiyson or Mrs. CrossLanpD, or the fair philosophers 
of the Englishwoman’s Magazine, with either the free thought 
or the yet freer language of the Free Lovers. Still it is 
well that these respectable, and we believe high-minded, 
people should know what comes of the religion and the 
reforms which they advocate. They are strong-minded 
enough not to be hurt by the exposure. Shocked we trust 
they will be; but they want shocking. In cases of social 
and moral paralysis, a good electric battery is wanted to 
bring the system into healthy action. Mr. Larne some years 
ago informed the world of the existence and practice of the 
Prussian sect of Muckers, and his exposure did good. We 
are therefore thankful to a Liverpool paper for transcribing 
the acts of the Synod of Free Lovers; for like any other 
council or synod, the Fraternity or Society of the 
Free Lovers’ Convention enunciates its articles of Faith— 
if that can be called a creed which only proposes to believe 
nothing. The confession ranges over all things, human and 
divine, for the express purpose of expunging both humanity 
and divinity from its credenda and agenda. But quotation is 
better and safer in this case than paraphrase, and we accord- 
ingly copy a few extracts from our Liverpool contemporary :— 

1. The authority of each individual soul is absolute and final in deciding all 
questions as to what is true or false in principle, or right or wrong in practice. 

3. That the phenomena of spiritualism have demonstrated the fact that an 
intercourse between embodied and disembodied human spirits is both possible 
and actual; that the conviction of this actuality . .. . conduces to the inaugu- 
ration of the only authority consistent with the human soul. 

6. That the sacred and important right of woman is to decide for herself 
tama under what circumstances, she shall assume the responsibility 

9. .... all laws authorizing and sustaining private property in land..... 
are as unjust as would be any laws compelling men and women to pay for air. 

15. That the time and devotion spent on religious services can confer no 
benefit on an Infinite and Independent Power, and can therefore be no virtue. 

The fifth Resolution caused considerable debate. Unless 

we mistake its-genesis, it embodies the language of Sweden- 
borgianism, from which Spiritualism has been derived. ‘It 
stands thus :— 
home based upon this exclusive love. 
Of course this Resolution means nothing, because the con- 
jugal love defined need not consist in a permanent tie. In- 
deed it seems to have been understood in this sense ; for 
Mrs. Brancu, of New York, who is described as “ the leading 
“spirit of the Free Lovers,” at once detected the weak 
point, and opened her oration by declaring that “to her 
“mind this Resolution meant nothing.” Still she was 
bound not to let the equivocation pass; and as she was 
“ one who dared to look the marriage question in the face, 
“and openly to denounce the marriage institution as the 
“ sole cause of woman’s degradation and misery,” she spoke 
out, and did look the question in the face :— 

To the marriage ceremony woman is indebted for her wrongs, for 
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labour, her right to teach, her right to vote, and lastly, not least, her 

right to get married; but do you say anything about her right to love when 
she will, where she will, and whom she will? cer emeahalion oh that 
she is to have an isolated home, with an exclusive conjugal love. This is very 
pretty in sentiment’. . . . but it will not do for practical life... .. Just as 
woman is free in her thoughts, her affections, making her home wherever she 
chooses, just so will her children be brave. ... . It is the binding portions 
ceremony that keeps woman degraded in mental and moral slavery. She 
must demand her freedom . . . . her right to bear children when aie will, 
and to whom she will... . . I believe in the absolute freedom of the affec- 
tions, and that it is woman’s privilege—ay, her right—to accept or refuse any 
love that comes to her..... I wish the resolution to be put in a more 
definite form, stating what conjugal love is, and to how few or how many an 
isolated household may be limited. 

© Jou Tirrany, of Ohio, “ indulged in some very plain- 
“ spoken remarks,” and observed that “ ‘free love’ was but 
“ another name for free lust’—an observation which must 
have struck Mrs. Brancu as coarse. Mr. Evans, however, 
“a Shaker hailing from Lebanon,” made amends for this 
single slip into decency and common sense, and approved of 
Mrs. Brancu’s views, upon the high religious ground that 
“ Gop is male and female, a dual Being;” and he then went 
on, with considerable superfluity, to explain that “he did 
“not believe the Bible to be the Word of Gop.” Mr. 
Curtis, of Philadelphia, announces that he intends to prac- 
tise what others preach :— 

He married himself to his wife, and she married herself to me .. . . not 
that God sanctified it—we did not want God in the matter—not that it was 
sanctioned by magistrate or priest . . . . and when we married we expressed 
that sentiment; and when we agree to separate, we shall accomplish that 
separation without the help of God or priest or magistrate—we don’t want 
the consent of either of the three—we do not want to be united because God 
unites us, and we will not be separated because God separates us. 


If we were inclined to be learned on this matter, we 
should say that we had heard a good deal of this before. 
ARISTOPHANES, in certain naughty plays, has anticipated the 
best or worst part of this view of woman’s rights, which we 
suppose existed, or it would hardly have been satirized, in 
Athens. In one, he especially introduces the Convention’s 
view of woman’s right to decide “ how often she is to assume 
“the responsibility of maternity.” The Manicheans, or at 
least some Gnostics, held something very like the Shaker’s 
theory of a male and female god. The Empire of the Nairs, 
which perhaps never existed, is represented as much the 
same with Mrs. Brancn’s free-and-easy polygamy and poly- 
andry. Mr. Manpan’s Thelyphthora was in the same direc- 
tion, against the immorality of the perpetuity of marriage. 
Joun of Leyden and the Munster fanatics combined social- 
ism and a community of the sexes much in the same way ; 
and Mr. Percy SHELLEY, and his mother-in-law and father- 
in-law, preached on the same text. The chief novelty about 
Mrs. Brancu is her style. She speaks remarkably well. 
We cannot refuse our admiration to her terse, epigrammatic, 
biting manner of speech. She is skilful in the art of conden- 
sation. Close, clear, and pointed is her famous saying. It 
is Woman's Rights resolved into its prima materia. She 
declares her right “to bear children when she will and to 
“ whom she will”—her right “to accept or refuse any love 
“that comes to her”—her right “to love when she will, 
“where she will, and whom she will.” This is ex- 
haustive — it embraces, as Mrs. Brancu is nobly pre- 
pared to do, the whole human race. It is the very 
pemmican of insolence and nastiness. The only thing that 
strikes us as at all strange is, that with these views Mrs. 
Brancu and the Free Lovers should go about sermonizing 
and speech-making on this very common every-day matter. 
Here in London, unless its reputation is sadly belied, 
this lady’s theory is reduced to daily or nightly practice. 
This sort of marriage is as old as history and experience. 
It completely fulfils Mrs. Brancn’s definition. In Norton- 
street and Wych-street there are those “ who accept or refuse 
“ any love that comes to them,” and who not only claim but 
exercise their right “to love when they will, whom they 
“ will, and where they will.” So much for the fact; and 
with this before us, we can only recommend Mrs, Brancu— 
though very likely she does not require any such suggestion— 
to be the great example which she paints. It would be 
infinitely more honest than her present social position, One 
difficulty alone presents itself to our thorough comprehen- 
sion of woman's rights, as thus eloquently and intelligibly 
announced. If woman has the right “to love whom she 
“ will,” it follows, as rights and duties are correlative, that 
there must be a power in woman to enforce her rights. 
TarQuin’s crime is, of course, by this definition, impossible ; 
and, as among the Free Lovers everything changes places, 
we cannot but ask whether Lucretia is to take Tarquin’s 
place? If so, it is high time to inaugurate a Man’s Rights 
Convention. Force must meet force. 


LONDON DRAINAGE. 


M® DISRAELTS device for getting rid of the London 
Drainage difficulty is one of those measures which it is 
equally impossible for Parliament to approve or to reject. 
Granting the principles, which scarcely any one in the House 
seemed disposed to dispute, some such Bill as that of the 
Government is the inevitable result. If the work is to be 
commenced without delay, and if the expense is to be borne 
by the metropolis alone, no alternative seems possible. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works is the only body in existence 
which has any pretensions to represent the ratepayers of 
London ; and though the representation is more in appearance 
than reality, it would have been still more monstrous to 
hand over 3,000,000/. of local rates to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the will and pleasure of Lord Jonny Manners and 
his successors in office. No one, we suppose, has any con- 
fidence in Mr. Tuwatres and his colleagues, and yet no one 
can suggest any other administrators to whom the con- 
struction of these costly works can possibly be committed. 
We have got our Metropolitan Board. We don’t like 
them, but there is nothing for it but to make the best 
of them, and give them every facility for displaying a 
capacity which they have as yet done nothing to show that 
they possess. 

So far as the Main Drainage scheme is concerned, it 
must in fairness be admitted that under the trammels 
of the existing Act it was quite impossible for the Board 
to do either good or harm. If every vestry had sent w 
an engineer of superhuman ingenuity, and if, by a still 
greater miracle, these deputies had been unanimous in 
their approval of a single design, there would still have 
been two insuperable obstacles to the achievement of 
the undertaking, for the sake of which the Board was 
called into existence. No power was given to raise 
funds adequate for the most economical scheme, and the 
Government Commissioner was, or conceived himself to 
be, bound by the Act to veto any but the most extrava- 
gant. The constitution which Parliament had thought fit 
to octroyer for the metropolis, was one of those paper pro- 
jects that cannot by any possibility be made to work; and 
so far as the present Bill releases the Board from the fet- 
ters of the old Act, it deserves the credit of having made 
it possible for something to be done. 

But this is the utmost that can be said in its favour, 
Whether the Board will adopt a sufficient or an insufficient 
plan—whether it will even carry out its own design effeo- 
tually—whether, in short, it will succeed in withdrawi 
the sewage from the Thames, or only in throwing apes cnet 
into it—are questions as to which their friends are doubtful, 
and their opponents confident. On the face of the Bill no 
sort of security is provided for the efficient performance of 
their difficult duty. They are called upon to carry out with 
all convenient speed “such plan as to them may seem 
proper.” What their notions of propriety may be, there are 
no means of guessing, except from the report of their 
engineers, which, it is to be presumed, will form the basis of 
their operations. It would be very satisfactory to believe 
that the design of Messrs. Ripper, Hawkesty, and Bazat- 
GETTE would effectually relieve us from the Thames 
nuisance,‘and that it is capable of being executed for the 
estimated cost of 3,000,00 But there is little ground for 
confidence on either head. Although the House of Commons 
is not exactly the place for engineering discussions, the debate 
which took place on the second reading of the Bill brought out 
many formidable objections to this project. All the members 
who had especial claims to be heard on such matters took 
part in the debate, and Sir Josepx Paxton was absent or 
silent. Altogether, it was a creditable discussion, but the 
very reverse of encouraging. The most competent autho- 
rities could not agree whether interception, deodorization, or 
embankment, was the preferable remedy ; and if any conclu- 
sion can fairly be drawn from the conflicting dogmas, it is 
that no plan will be satisfactory that does not combine 
interception with embankment, and that the design of the 
Board’s Engineers will wholly fail of its intended purpose 
without the addition of very costly and very offensive deo- 
dorizing works. It will even then leave us exposed to the 
exhalations from the filthy mud, which every tide will lay 
bare to the action of the sun and the atmosphere, and will 
moreover allow large quantities of sewage to flow into the 
river whenever the weather is unusually wet. ,This is a 
poor promise in return for an outlay of 3,000,000/., and it 
may well be doubted whether even this much can be 
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achieved without a much larger expenditure. Engineers’ 
estimates are apt to be below the mark, and it is besides 
almost certain that, asthe construction of the system of 
sewers pro; modifications and developments of the plan 
will be found indispensable, however much they may increase 
the cost of the works. The whole subject, indeed, is involved 
in obscurity. It is uncertain what ought to be done, or what 
will be attempted, and the only thing which is quite clear 
is that a rate of threepence in the pound, at least, will be 
laid upon the metropolis for the next forty years. London 
householders will be very fortunate if the amount is not 
‘ultimately doubled or trebled, for when once the first instal- 
ment of 3,000,000/, has been sunk, it will be impossible to 
refuse the money that may be wanted to go on with 
works which will be of little value until they are com- 
pleted. 

The most serious objection that has been made to the 
scheme which has gained the patronage of Government and 
the sanction of the House of Commons, is, after all, not 
that it is inadequate and expensive, but that it may prove 
an obstacle to the future construction of really sufficient 
works, Whatever the cost of cleansing the Thames may be, 
it must be done ; and provided there is no waste of money, 
it is not easy to name any sum which would be too high a 
price to pay for such a purpose. If the expense should 
prove too great to be defrayed by a metropolitan rate, the 
money must be found elsewhere ; and indeed it is by no 

eans clear that the determination of Parliament to throw 

the whole burden on London is not more plausible than just. 
Every one in England has some interest in the improve- 
ment and embellishment of the metropolis, and multitudes 
of those who will contribute nothing to the rate are in the 
habit of spending more time in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Thames than the residents in the outlying 
‘portions of the metropolitan district, every part of which is 
amade equally liable to the rate. If the local principle were 
the true one, we ought to havea graduated rate, diminishing 
as the distance from the Thames increases, or if all places 
which contribute to the evil are bound to assist in providing 
the remedy, Oxford and Reading, Windsor and Richmond, 
and every other town that helps to pollute the waters 
of the ‘Thames or its tributaries, should pay its quota 
towards the cost of purification. But whether the money 
be fairly or unfairly levied, anything is better than not 
raising it at all. We are weary of waiting, and most 
Londoners will be content to pay for a remedy that will 
only be half a cure, rather than suffer a project that has been 
under discussion for twenty years to commence a new term 
of wrangling inaction. If the present plan is inadequate 
as it stands, that alone is not a fatal objection. Barking 
may not be a sufficiently remote outfall, but it is on the road 
to the sea, and the main tunnels can be continued at a future 
time. Again, the area included in Mr. Bazaicerrr’s esti- 
mate may be too small for the present condition of the 
metropolis, and altogether inadequate for its requirements 
fifty years hence; but there is no reason why the sewers 
should not be so constructed as to admit of a continual 
extension of the network corresponding to the growth of 
the metropolis, It is possible, too, that the embankment 
of the Thames may be too costly a work to begin with ; 
but the plan adopted should certainly not be inconsistent 
with this, which will probably be found the most im- 
portant of all the improvements that can be applied to 
the river, 
" Without affecting to pronounce on any engineering 
points, two conditions may safely be laid down as essential. 
One is, that the main drains should be large enough 
to carry off the refuse of the districts to which they 
belong, not only in their present state, but after every 
available square yard shall have been covered with houses. 
The other condition 1s that no low-level sewer should be 
commenced until the practicability of combining it with an 
embankment has been fully examined. The project now in 
favour sins against both these conditions, and the Govern- 
ment themselves have so far ignored the necessity of em- 
banking the river that it is doubtful whether the terms of 
the Bill leave such an undertaking open to the Board. 
Unless these defects are remedied, it is quite possible that 
the works for which so much expense is to be incurred will 
be fresh obstacles to progress in the right direction. What- 
ever discretion it may be necessary to give to the Board as 
to the way in which they may try to remedy existing evils, 
it would be prudent not to entrust them with the power of 
creating new ones. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW ON CONTEMPORARY POLITICS. 


f ps oo are not many facts in politics which can be considered 
as having been placed beyond dispute, but the decline of the im- 
portance of the old political parties and divisions certainly deserves 
to be reckoned in the number. One of the many consequences of 
this state of things is the rise into prominence of a kind of specu- 
lation which, at least in its present form, is of very modern origin. 
Since the old-fashioned theories based on the notion of ab- 
stract natural rights fell into discredit, there has never been a 

eriod at which general speculations upon political subjects have 
ound so much favour as they do at present. A very general 
opinion or sentiment appears to prevail that we are soon to have 
a science of politics, founded, like the physical sciences, upon the 
observation of particular phenomena, and not unworthy of a com- 
parison with them in respect to the certainty of its conclu- 
sions. 

The leading quarterly Reviews have of late years continually 
published nee of this character, and the excellent 
number of the National Review which has just appeared con- 
tains an article on the “ State of Parties” which may be regarded 
as a very able and very favourable specimen of them. The 
writer begins with stating at some length the universally ad- 
mitted fact, that the old party distinctions have been almost 
entirely effaced; and he traces the history of their decline from 
the days of the Reform Bill down to those of the present Con- 
servative Government, which owes its hold upon office to the 
avidity with which it introduces, and to the success with which it 
carries, Liberal measures. He then proceeds to consider the con- 
veniences which arose from the old system of party government, 
and the manner in which the efficiency of the admi- 
nistration is diminished by the want of it. He next 
discusses two possible remedies for this state of things. The 
first consists in the abandonment of all collective Ministerial 
responsibility, and in the substitution for it of the divided 
responsibility of the different members of the Cabinet, each 
for his own department of the public business—the second in 
the reconstruction of parties upon a new basis. As to the first 
proposal, he remarks, we think with great truth and force, that 
its adoption would really increase the evil of which we complain 
at present. If there were no unity in the Cabinet, there could 
be none in the national policy, and any special advantages in the 
management of Ae of the public business 
which might result from such an arrangement would be as dust 
in the balance in comparison with such an enormous evil. The 
principal part of the essay consists of an investigation into the 

sibility of finding a new basis for party government, with a 
iscussion of the means by which it might be carried out. Both 
the thought and the style are vigorous, but the whole paper 
bears the marks of a somewhat doctrinaire turn of mind, with 
which we are quite unable to sympathize. 

The only substantial issue, says the writer in the National, 
which affords a ground for new party divisions, is the great 
question whether we are to retain a mixed form of Government, 
or whether we are to become democrats, upon a more or less 
American model, being governed either by numerical majorities 
alone, or by some system of compromise so managed as to re- 
present money as well as numbers. This question, he says, is the 
only one of principle upon which intelligent men entertain 
much difference of opinion. All others turn upon means, 
and not upon ends. This being the ground on which 
parties are to be reconstructed, how is their reconstruction to be 
carried on? The National Reviewer suggests—and he appears to 
regard the suggestion with favour, though aware of the objec- 
tions which apply to it—that when the new Reform Bill is 
brought forward. the House should proceed, in the first instance, 
by resolution, and not by bill. This course would evoke two 


cratic party, and we might thus enter upon a new course of p 
overnment with all the advantages incidental to it. It would, 
e says, increase the area from which Ministers might be chosen, 

by reconciling all parties except the Radicals ; but it would, on 
the other hand, divide society “ horizontally, and not vertically,” 
setting on one side all the rich and all the mtelligent part of the 
community, and on the other the poor and uneducated; and 
this, the reviewer very properly says, is an evil which English 
party contests have hitherto not involved. 

We are far from wishing to express any opinion at present as 
to the provisions of the forthcoming Reform Bill, or as to the 
manner in which it ought be carried through the House. There 
may be conveniences in proceeding by resolution, and there 
may be conveniences in proceeding by ill, When the p: 
time comes, we shall be ready to discuss these and other 
questions connected with the subject. For the present we limit 
ourselves to protesting against any proposal to legislate, not 
with a view to the inherent expediency of the measure proposed, 
but upon such a theory as that which has been put forward by 
the National Reviewer. We believe it to be altogether impos- 
sible to create party distinctions by a vote of the House of 
Commons. They arise out of the state of society, and the 
general bearings and relations of political questions. Party 
ran high when there was a question between the House of 
Hanover and the House of Stuart—when acivil war was raging be- 
tween the mother country and the American colonies—when ma 


regarded by an able and enthusiastic party as the armed par- 


well-defined parties, a large Conservative and a small Demo- 
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tisan of despotism—and when the preservation or the alteration 
of the whole ancient constitution of the country was su 
to be at stake. But, in the present day, the issue between limited 
monarchy and democracy does not and cannot exist in any ex- 
ress form, and it cannot be raised by a string of resolutions. 
hey would be looked upon as a mere party movement to relieve 
or to embarrass the Government for the time being; and that 
impression would most undoubtedly regulate the votes given on 
the occasion. Surely it requires very little knowledge of Eng- 
lish legislators to be morally certain that no power on e 
could engage them in a serious discussion upon abstract prin- 
ciples, and that no party distinction in this country ever was, or 
ever will be, sharp and clear enough to be drawn out into such a 
form. Any amount of evidence is available for the purpose of 
proving that, when the ship of the State is becalmed, we must 
ear with its rolling, and that it is a mere waste of breath to 
whistle for the wind. 

Apart from this suggestion, the article in the National Review 
incidentally raises several questions of very considerable interest. 
We great y doubt the truth of the opinion which it expresses, 
that the only substantial political issue which still remains is that 
which is jomed by the advocates of democracy and limited 
monarchy. We are by no means sure that the democratic party 
is sufficiently powerful to be entitled to such a, distinction. 
There are certainly several circumstances of which the reviewer 
takes no notice at all, but which appear to us to go far to prove 
that the prospects of those who Sioete the establishment of 
a democratic form of government amongst us are by no means im- 
proving. We have got into the way of looking upon all political 
change as having a democratical tendency; but, in fact, it may 
adopt a vast variety of forms, and it by no means follows that 
because great changes have taken place, and bid fair to be carried 
further, they can threaten to overthrow the established constitu- 
tion of the country. The principal social condition under which 
democracy is possible is that of equality. This condition 
not only does not exist in this country, but the direct 
tendency of all the changes which are in progress amongst 
us is to increase the existing inequalities of our social 
state. The difference between a rich and a poor man 
was never greater than it is at present, and as trade and manu- 
factures increase, not only in respect of the amount of capital 
employed, but also in the size of the establishments connected 
with them, the influence of the master over the workmen tends 
not to diminish but to increase. Nothing can be less democratic 
than such a state of things as this. It is also clear that 
there is very little disposition on the part of those classes which 
have not hitherto been engaged in the government of the countr 
to occupy themselves with politics. Except the lawyers, almost all 
the more influential members of Parliament are men of fortune. 
Indeed, with the views which at present prevail as to the value of 
money, no man who is not a man of fortune can afford the time 
to enter seriously upon political life ; and hitherto, though there 
are hardly any artificial barriers to their success, the race of mere 
charlatans has exercised hardly any influence over the polities of 
the country. The class of statesmen by whom the national business 
has been conducted since the Reform Bill has been substantially 
the same as it was before that measure. Yet the barriers re- 
moved by that measure, which were supposed to constitute the 
safeguard of the aristocracy, were infinitely stronger and broader 
than any that remain to be removed. 

If the prospects of democracy, estimated practically, are far 
from being unclouded, it is at least equally true that the course 
of speculation during the last generation has been still less 
favourable to the cause. Nothing can be more remarkable than 
the discredit which has been thrown for many years ye upon 
the theory which, since the American declaration of indepen- 
dence, till within the last thirty years, formed one main element 
of the influence which the democratic party exercised over young 
and ardent minds. The doctrine of the natural and imprescrip- 
tible rights of man, more or less completely grasped and seemed, 
Jay at the root of almost all the current liberalism of the day. 
The influence which it exercised can hardly be overrated. 
France, it formed the groundwork of two revolutions. In 
America, it was a sort of creed; and in England, though it was 
invested to a considerable degree with constitutional forms, it 
undoubtedly was very influential in carrying the Reform Bill. 
There is probably no theory whatever which has been more 
efficiently exploded. By one large section of the community it 
was always repudiated, and amongst the educated section of the 
party which formerly adopted it it has been almost entirely super- 
seded by Benthamism. The suffrage is no longer claimed by 
any one as a right. It is merely asserted that it would be a 
convenient arrangement, and would produce a better Government 
than we have at present. This circumstance has greatly dimi- 
nished the force and consistency of the case of the advocates of 
democracy, and has weakened the popular feeling in their favour 
in a still greater proportion. 

We think that the National Reviewer overlooks one point which 
is very material to the subject of hisessay. We are quite alive to 
the force of his arguments on the ae of party, but it is a 
little like quarrelling with our bread and butter to be lamenting 
over the fact that Parliament is at leisure to turn its full atten- 
tion to substantial reforms, the necessity of which is universally 
admitted. Such a state of things is capable of being regarded in 
a bright-as well as iu a dark light, and the bright one is the more 


obvious of the two. Surely, if we look at matters fairly, the pre- 
sent lull in Loy beware is a golden opportunity for the remedy 
of abuses, and the foundation of institutions which may prolong 
the national existence and prosperity indefinitely, and so 
strengthen the present constitution that it may flourish and 
develop itself for centuries to come. 


A TALE OF ROMAN LIFE. 


RECENT number of the Revue des Deua Mondes contains 
a story of Roman life which deserves attention, because it 
is stated by the editor to be substantially a record of actual 
fact, and because it illustrates the method of that remarkable 
government which treats its subjects so strangely, and adminis- 
ters to them the chastisements of a paternal love so freely and 
so unaccountably. This story is an autobiography, and the author 
commences by narrating how, under the pontificate of Gregory 
XVL., he was one night subjected to a domiciliary visit from the 
ecclesiastical police. His offence was the supposed possession of 
certain forbidden books. To the search of the officials the 
young student opposed a formal licence, which he had re- 
ceived from the proper authorities, and which permitted him 
to read all books whatever except the works of a few authors 
specially excepted by name. ‘The list of excepted authors 
is very curious. olney, and one or two other open adver- 
saries of Christianity, naturally find a place in it, but strange to 
say, in the midst of a series of the loosest writers of loose novels 
appears Jeremy Bentham. That the philosophy of the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number should seem to pontifical wis- 
dom of an equally exceptional wickedness and danger with Du- 
laure’s Courtesans of Greece and Casti’s novels, is curious. 
a severe admonition, the offender was invited to retire to a con- 
vent for a week, which he did, and felt himself so estranged and 
cut off from the world that he was stunned and stupified by his 
return to secular life, and had to recompense himself with an un- 
usual excess of dissipation. He discovered that the real offence 
which had led to the seizure of his,books was the slighting way in 
which he had spoken in a public place of certain miracles which 
were then in vogue, and which were said to be wrought by the 
image of a Madonna which occupied a niche in a church near the 
arch of the Cenci. It was said that the blind were restored to 
sight, and the lame walked. ‘The autobiographer assisted at the 
spectacle, and saw a woman who had been cured. Slie was 
ertting, and he waited till she moved. For a long time she per- 
sisted in sitting still, but his patience triumphed, and he had the 
irreligious satisfaction of seeing her creep away writhing in the 
distortions of paralysis. The miracles at length terminated by 
an alarm of fire being one day given. Alarmed and irritated 
with the obstacles they threw in each other’s way, the lame and 
the blind seized their crutches and sticks, and began to belabour 
one another. A great fight ensued; and it was thought neces- 
sary to prevent a repetition of the scandal by removing the 
miracle-working image to a more convenient place. But the 
objects of grace were not to be baulked. They got a little image, 
and put it in the place of the old one; and this second Virgin 
began to be as successful as the first. Her virtue, however, was 
not permitted to operate long. The Pope had the chapel shut 
up, and the entrance guarded by a detachment of carabineers. 
It was rather hard on his subjects that they should be debarred 
from criticising miracles which he had thought proper to stop 
by an armed force. 
Almost all love-making, the writer tells us, begins at Rome in 
a church; and it was ata church that he saw a young lady whom 
he ise oa eg A wooed and won. But even love could not 
persuade him to refrain from those infinitesimal indiscretions 
which are so serious in the Sacred City. At a recitation of 
Dante the censure had ordered that the verse should be altered, 
so that the audience might not know or remember that a criminal 
consigned to the lowest hell was an archbishop. Perceiving the 
alteration, the autobiographer spoke the right verse aloud. For 
this he was arrested, but soon afterwards released. His fiancée 
implored him to be more cautious, and for a short time he 
obeyed. But unfortunately he and some of his young friends 
were taught the Marseillaise — Corsican companion, and 
9 proceeded to sing this ee 1 of all that is unrespectable 
under the windows of the cardinals. The writer had just com- 
pleted all the stages which lead to the Roman bar, and he was 
within aweek of being married, when one evening he was sud 
arrested, and shown an order by which he was to be taken to 
rison to await his trial. The process resulted in his being con- 
mned to ten years’ imprisonment, and he was taken to the 
of St. ry lo. 
e rest of the gives a narrative of this imprisonment, 
and the picture is fee has every trace of fidelity, and yet is 
so strange and odd that its parts seem scarcely ible. The 
mixture of harshness and of laxity, of wanton indifference to 
justice, and of childish po gree in administration, is 
utterly unlike anything in the ordered and methodical commu- 
nities of the west. The sufferer was not badly treated. He re- 
ceived much kindness and many indulgences, but he was con- 
demned to waste the flower of his youth. His mistress was 
admitted, under the protection of his aunt, to see him twice a 
month. Of this indulgence the. youn made a singular 
use. The lady had been permitted to visit nun, enema 
the fortress, and one Sunday, after mass, she her 
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lover walked up to and knelt before the altar. They declared 
themselves man and wife in the face of the congregation, and in 
the presence of the curé. It may be remembered that this mode 
of marriage is mentioned in Manzoni’s Betrothed, and is incor- 
porated as a part of the story in George Sand’s Daniella. Such 
a marriage exposes the offenders to excommunication, but is itself 
recognised as valid, and accordingly the lovers were now united. 
This strange incident made a stir in a gossiping city like Rome, 
and serious consequences were threatened, when the lady deter- 
mined to try a last chance, and obtain an interview with the 
Pope. It appears that the Pope never grants an audience 
to a woman; but, when he is out walking, a woman, who 
has interest enough to get a chance, may come suddenly 
up to him. Seraphine, after much solicitation, had an 
opportunity allowed her, and she accosted the Pope as he was 
walking in the villa Barberini. The Pope was very angry, but 
she took the best step possible. She fainted, and the Pope could 
do no less than support her in his arms. It was, as the auto- 
biographer remarks, a “curious tableau.” ‘The successor of St. 
Peter held in his arms a virgin-wife at the foot of a statue of 
Jupiter.” The tableau had a happy result, and the successor of 
St. Peter did not prove himself implacable to a young lady who 
had fainted so opportunely, and who, on recovering her senses, im- 
lored him with themost passionate entreaties to restore to her her 
usband. Two days afterwards the husband was summoned to 
the presence of the governor of the castle, and was offered the 
punishment of pals exile in lieu of the five years of im- 
isonment that still remained for him to undergo. He hesitated 
at first, but his hesitation gave way to the reflection that in all 
robability, even when the full term of his imprisonment was over, 
. would be thought too dangerous to be permitted to remain in 
Rome, and that in any case he must be an exile from his country. 
He therefore accepted the offer, and soon afterwards left the 
Papal States with his wife. 
he moral of the story cannot be better drawn than in the 
few words which the editor of the Deux Mondes has added to 
it. We may gain,” he says, “ from this narrative, for the very 
reason that it is so simple andso destitute of striking incident, 
more than one hint as to the position and the occupation of the 
youth of Rome at a period very near our own. ‘This want of 
energy, these uncertainties and vanities, these useless acts of in- 
discretion, the whole of a life thus ruined for the peccadillo of a 
student, all this is not only the life and the character of an indivi- 
dual, is it not also the character and the history of a people ?” 


REPORT ON FOREIGN OFFICES COMPETITION. 


Ts Select Committee appointed on Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
motion, and presided over by him, has presented its Report, 
which, like many other reports, is chary in committing itself to posi- 
tive and definite recommendations. But what it has done is conclu- 
sive and distinct. The Committee, ‘“ considering the prize plans 
of Messrs. Coe and Hofland, Messrs. Banks and Barry, and Mr. 
Scott for the Foreign Office, and the previous plans prepared by 
Mr. Pennethorne, have come to the conclusion, that in the 
erection of a new Foreign Office a preference should be given to 
the successful competitors.” In assigning the comparative merit 
of these successful competitors, the Committee have discovered 
that, as regards the Foreign Office—in the opinion of Mr. Burn 
and of the professional assessors—Messrs. Banks and Barry, the 
second prize-men, stood before Messrs Coe and Hofland, the 
first prizemen, to whom they assigned the sixth place only, as 
did Mr. Scott; while in the War Office, where Mr. Garling 
occupied the first place, Mr. Scott occupied the second, and 
Messrs. Banks and Barry were unsuccess Or we may state 
the case thus, in a tabular form :— 
OFFice. 


Judges. Burn and Professional Assessors. 
Coe and Hofland, 1. Banks and Barry, 1. 
Banks and Barry, 2. Scott, 2. 
Scott, 3. Coe and Hofland, 6. 
Garlin, Wan Garling, 

I, I. 
Scott, 
(Burn, 0; Assessors, 6.) 


In other words, the choice (elthongh the Committee do not 
say so totidem verbis) is between Mr. Scott and Messrs. 
Banks and Barry—the former having in both competitions 
attained, aceording to professional opinion, the second place ; 
while the success of the latter gentlemen in one competition is 
neutralized by their failure in the other. These facts are not 
set out in the settled —— but they are alluded to in the draft 
as originally eral | Chairman. Messrs. Coe and Hofland 
seem to be concluded against as being deficient in experience. 
The Report expresses no judgment between Gothic and Italian 
as to taste, while we are glad to see that it pronounces the equali 

of the two styles as to practical convenience, in the face of the ras 

assumption of the “ Classical” school; and the Committee seem 
to leave it an open question whether a new competition amon 

the actual prizemen is to be recommended, or whether it woul 

be better at once to commission one of them—in which case the 
choice must be between Mr. Scott and Messrs. Banks and Barry. 
The Committee further intimate their wish that “the new 
buildings should be so constracted as to admit of the juxta- 
position, upon a uniform plan, of such other offices as may from 


fime to time be indicated.” They go on to “recommend the 
immediate acquisition of the block of houses between Duke- 
street on the west, King-street on the east, Crown-street on the 
north, and Charles-street on the south, at the estimated cost of 
100,000/, ;” and they hint at the acquisition of “the w 
shaped block between Parliament-street and King-street, reaching 
i the Trish Office to Charles-street,” which will cost about 
160,000/. 

The substantial points of the Report are the recommenda- 
tion of one of the premiated architects, and the consequent 
rejection of Mr. Pennethorne. From the proceedings of the 
Committee we gather that a very distinct and, we believe, 
well-deserved condemnation of Mr. Pennethorne’s claims to 
be, by right, architect of all public works, was not — 
desirable, though the Report implies that conclusion. r 
Pennethorne is an official, and the whole official strength, not 
unassisted by Mr. Tite, was brought to bear in his favour. Still 
his claims are rejected, though he is not formally condemned. 
That portion of the draft Report presented by the | Memes con- 
demning the location of the War Office, was, we think unfortu- 
nately, not adopted. But, with whatever shortcomings, the Report 
is very important. It secures the rights of the prizemen; and 
it disposes of Mr. Pennethorne. But as this gentleman still has 
the dead weight of official influence in his favour—always except- 
ing that of Sir Benjamin Hall, who certainly took his right mea- 
sure—we are bound to say something on the nature of his claims. 
They are, that his appomtment at the Board of Works was a 

arantee that he should for ever have the entire control and 

esign of all public works. This is his modest plea. It is, he 
says, in the bond, and he stands fixed as fate on his appointment 
as Official architect. Mr. Tite, who helped to decorate him at the 
Architectural Institute, was, we are happy to find, unsuccessful 
in his attempt to make out Mr. Pennethorne’s claims, if not to 
employment for the new public offices, at least to sympathy or 
commiseration. 

Those claims call for attention, if only by their superb arro- 
gance. In these days of flux and change, it is something to confront 
an embodied stability. The august and venerable institutions, 
the corporations sole of nature and society, are few, and therefore 
command special respect. The solar system and Mr. Penne- 
thorne seem to stand out amidst universal mutability. But Pen- 
nethorne is firmer than Sirius. Even the whole universe is said 
by very transcendental cosmological authorities to be slowl. 
speeding onwards, in the march of millions of years, to some fixe 
point round the sun of suns. We are all, Humboldt concludes, 
sun, moon, and fixed stars—only there are no fixed stars—tending 
to the constellation Hercules. erefore Mr. Pennethorne, sur- 
veyor to the Board of Works, is the only element in created 
things to whom change never comes. He and Fate are alone 
fixed in the ayealiee spheres. The national surveyor and archi- 
tect is the only national institution that defies the law of pro- 
gress; and while taste is growing, knowledge increasing, and 
intelligence spreading, sedet @ternumque sedebit felicissimus 
Pennethorne. What are this gentleman’s antecedents? He 
has built perhaps the very worst church in London (Christ 
Church, Albany-street)—he has spoiled the Quadrant in 
has recently added a ball-room to Bucking- 
ham Palace which is the laughing-stock of Europe—he has, 
as any builder might have done, run up the Museum of 
Economie Geology in Jermyn-street—in his Record Office he has 

roduced a building which even among the eccentricities of 
Tondon takes the palm for ugliness—he has completed 
Somerset House, which, as he only had to measure Chambers’ 
old pile, he could not well spoil—and recently he has erected the 
Duchy of Cornwall Office at Pimlico, which most people take for 
a gin-palace with the sign of the Prince’s Feathers. These are 
his triumphs. And he might, now that he is disposed of, adopt 
as his epitaph Wren’s famous Si monumentum as circum- 
spice. There is not a quarter of London in which the master hand 
of Pennethorne may not be traced by the curious. This is a 
national concern. It is all very well for the Institute of British 
Artists to recognise the courtesy of a colleague by giving him a 
gold medal for his Evie virtues. But we are concerned on 

ublic grounds with Mr. Pennethorne’s professional capabilities. 

e has written fis own artistic character in stone, and by that 
he must be judged. We say it without hesitation—and there 
is no architect or archite critic in existence who will not 
endorse our juigseont—toa! Mr. Pennethorne has proved him- 
self to be ineane e of a great, or even of a decent, architectural 
work. e may be a vey excellent valuer and surveyor, but he is 
in no sense an artist. He has produced the very worst buildings, 
and in every variety of sty. e, in London—the very wors 
as the last, Italian church—the very worst specimen o 
pointed architecture, the Record Office—the very worst of 

ublic offices at Pimlico—the very worst State ‘apartment at 

uckingham House. It is, of course, painful to have to speak thus 
of a public servant who is painstaking and useful in his way; but 
when the question is between a national disgrace and Mr. Penne- 
thorne, we are bound to insist on his absolute, eet and 
Rowe inability to design a good work. The late Lords of the 

asury tried to persist on entrusting to him the new Forei 
Office; and therefore, in the interests of art, we are Loud at 
whatever cost to an individual, to denounce a job, and to show 
likely to get the very man for our work. 
anners, as representing the new Governm 
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nsibility, and to adopt the easy task of submitting to 
the decision of the late lords of Downing-street. 
. We insist upon this argument as to Mr. Pennethorne’s artistic 
merits, ve it is at the root of the matter. The Memorial 
of the Institute of British Architects, presented some time ago 
to the Board of Works by a deputation of that body, has 
gained its point by the aqguainent of the Select Committee, 
and by that Committee’s Report, which substantially admits 
their complaint that the late Government had broken faith 
with the profession and the public by not employing, even 
for the subordinate scheme which they are preee to adopt, 
the prizeman in the late competition. Professional etiquette and 
other considerations compelled on the of the Institute 
entire reticence on Mr. Pennethorne’s artistic qualifications. 
Dogs do not prey on dogs, and it was natural for Mr. Tite to 
tread warily when it was a question of professional incom- 
petence. Desidies, the profession had compromised itself by 
testimonializing Mr. Pennethorne. This good-natured act of 
sympathy, though a great mistake, was very near being paid off 
on the architects; and the Government apology was, * The man 
whom the architects delight to honour cannot be so contemptible 
in his art.” This conclusion the Select Committee’s Report has 
disproved; and therefore it is that we enlarge on Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s professional failures. 

Nor is this the only value of the Report. In endorsing the 
competition the Report leaves the future open; and it is simply 
untrue to say that Parliament has declined the larger plan on 
which the competition was based. The choice between running 
up independent buildings under Mr. Pennethorne’s inspiration, 
and doing the whole work on a uniform plan, wag never before 
Parliament. All that Parliament did was to sanction a certain 
outlay for a certain building; but this single structure might 
be, and when it is fairly brought before Parliament will be, 
decided upon as a portion of a further scheme. To say 
that the amended or partial scheme sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment necessarily and logically implied the adoption of Mr. 
Pennethorne’s rejected plans, is a simple falsification of 

e meaning and object of the vote of last session. The 
fact is, that Mr. Pennethorne has friends insthe Treasury, and 
they have the ear of Mr. James Wilson, who knows and cares as 
much about art as an “ economist’”’ may be reasonably expected to 
know or care; and the Treasury friends and Mr. James Wilson 
eagerly clutched at the disinclination of Parliament to spend at 
once a million on a site, and construed this disinclination into a 
regular commission on the part of the nation to Mr. Pennethorne. 

f it is proved that the country has ordered certain plans of 
Mr. Pennethorne, it is bound in honesty to pay for them; but 
we know what his artistic capabilities are in comparison with 
those of the prizemen, The future is clear—let the question be 
what Parliament is disposed to give, and what it acknow- 
ledges must be done. — this datum, Parliament, settling 
what are the requirements of the several offices, and the mini- 
mum of expense which it is prepared to incur, will take up the 
results of the late competition, and will either commission one of 
the prizemen to execute this work, or will resolve upon a limited 
competition from the prizemen for the limited plan, pledging 
itself to employ the, best man. 

What the late Government argued was that it was cheaper to 
employ Mr. Pennethorne. But to this we answer, that if it was 
a bad on to order expensive plans before we had the mone 
to execute them, it was a worse bargain to execute plans whi 
cannot be other than bad. The very worst economy is to buy 
rubbish because we have contracted for it. The foolish expense 
was in ordering Mr. Pennethorne’s designs; but it would have 
been still more foolish to execute them. all means let us pay 
for the privilege of putting them behind the fire if Mr. Penne- 
thorne has claims on us; or as, in Mr. James Wilson’s mind, 
paper is valuable, let them be handed over to Woolwich. They 
Will save something in the article of cartridge peper. In this, as in 
some other things, it is better to pay—and the payment will not 
be large—for getting things back to the status quo. In the 
matter of the Government Offices it is easy enough; and it 
is now the only honest and only economical course, as the 
Committee recommend, to make a fresh start. Parliament and 
the country only ask to have the whole thing before them. 
‘We have now a fair and candid statement of the considerations, 
artistic and other, under which Mr. Pennethorne’s designs 
are very properly rejected, as compared with those of the 
prizemen; and hi ims for remuneration, and the claims 
set up for him for perpetual employment, will, we think, be 
at once distinguished. e have seen the terms of the competi- 
tion, and the actual relations between Government and the com- 

ting architects, examined on the simple grounds of good 
faith and justice between man and man; we also know what 
Parliament has sanctioned, and what, if anythi Fe it has rejected ; 
and yet more, we can now ascertain what it is disposed—not this 
year or the next—to do in the national work of new Public 

fiices. Let this be fairly canvassed, and we have sufficient 
confidence in the honour and good feeling—and, above all, in 
the economical sense—of the * ak of Commons, to be certain 
that it will endorse the recommendation of the Select Committee. 
Some other course is plainly open to us than Mr. James Wilson’s 
obstinate conc'usion of employing Mr. James Pennethorne 4 
tout prix. If to have disposed of this me terous claim were 
the only result of the inquiries of the Select Committee, their 
labours would not have been in vain. 


THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE, 


N last, a scene was enacted on the 
stage of the Princess’s Theatre, even more striking than the 
many brilliant tableaux that are to be witnessed every evening 
on the same spot. Mr. Henry Dodd, a gentleman whose name 
had never been heard of beyond the circle of his own immediate 
had leaped into celebrity act of 
in which charity and eccentricity a singularly combined. 
He had offered a piece of i 
fitting spot for erection of a set of almshouses to be 
occupied by veteran actors and actresses, on the sole condition 
that the members of the histrionic profession should declare 
their willingness to take it. An old proverb teaches us, that we 
ought not to look a gift-horse in the mouth, and in this case, the 
steed was so very unexceptionable that even the closest examina- 
tion of its teeth could not warrant a refusal. A provisional com- 
mittee had therefore provisionally accepted the offer, and the 
eneral meeting that was held at the Princess's Theatre on 
ednesday had only to declare their approval of this very hazard- 
less venture on the of their self-constituted representatives, 
who comprised rival managers, rival actors, rival chiefs of light 
literature, men of high standing in pictorial art, and aristocratic 
patrons of the drama. Under such circumstances, a collision of 
contrary opinions was impossible. ‘ Will you have five acres of 
good land, or will you go without them P” is a question that prac- 
tically admits but of one answer, especially when the gold comes 
gilt, and the violet perfumed, with the additional offer of a hun- 
red guineas for the furtherance of building operations, as was the 
case in this instance. 


The only contest, therefore, was in deeds and words of muni- 
ficence. r. Charles Kean had gratuitously lent his theatre as 
a place fitting for the assembly, and had also consented to fill 
the chair, notwithstanding his repugnance to any public exhi- 
bition of himself not immediately connected with his profes: 
sional duties. The Drury Lane and Covent Garden Funds— 
charitable institutions which, through the altered condition of 
theatrical affairs, are daily becoming more insignificant—had 
rushed into the scheme with an expressed wish to build the 
first and second of the ee almshouses ; and the General 
Theatrical Fund, which is of far more practical utility, imitated 
its somewhat decrepit predecessors by promising to add a third 
domicile to the other two. The work of competition had thus 
fairly begun before the meeting was held, and was ready to be car- 
ried further as soon as the “ profession” en masse were gathered 
together. Nor was the opportunity lost. Mr. Charles Kean 
magnificently went beyond the several “funds” by declaring 
that he would build a fourth house with monies drawn from his 
own individual pocket. Mr. Benjamin Webster, of the Adelphi, 
resolving also to shine in his individual capacity, bethonght 
himself of his estates in Wales, and promised to bring therefrom 
as much stone as might serve for building material. The spec- 
tacle was indeed most edifying. Men generally deemed adverse 
to each other sunk common differences by setting down their 
names on one list, and astonished all hearers by a rapid inter- 
change of compliments and civilities. Nowhere, probably, could 
better elements for envy, hatred, and malice have been found 
than within the walls of the Princess’s Theatre on Wednesday 
morning ; yet never were envy, hatred, malice, more completely 
subdued, or at any rate suspended, for the furtherance of a 
good work. A meeting of primitive Christians described by a 
glowing enthusiast would scarcely have presented a more perkeot 
picture of brotherly love. 


A sceptic less advanced than Pyrrho or Sextus Empiricus, 
ight be tempted to doubt the permanence of this yoy 4 
$0 beautiful on the surface ; but there was one feature about 
meeting that deserved to be held sacred against the most accom- 
plished sneerer ; and that was the general determination, more 
or less apparent in every one of the Fame, to uphold the 
dignity oF the histrionic profession. e professors of other 
arts being treated with undisputed respect, the actors were 
evidently resolved that they would be no longer content with the 
character of Pariahs. In their acknowledgment of the boon 
unexpectedly conferred upon them there was nothing like abject 
thankfulness. The fact that, for every other class, charitable 
institutions are abundant, while they stand without the sphere 
of Christian benevolence, was denounced as an injustice; and the 
scheme for the so-called “ Dramatic College” seemed to opep a 
prospect that the days, or rather the centuries, of this injustice, 
were approaching their close. 
English actors have a perfect right to be dissatisfied with the 
equivocal position in which they alone are placed with respect to 
the rest of their countrymen. Without assenting to the absurd 
roposition that the stage is the best school for morals, or even 
Secring it to be true, we may safely assert that, as a body, Eng- 
lish actors are just as good and just as bad as any of the classes 
that become famous more by the ready exercise of a natural 
gift than by the acquisition of profound knowledge or the 
maintenance of a high moral character. They are just as virtuous 
and just as vicious as the oadinary run of painters, musicians, wits, 
Old Bailey barristers, popular lecturers, and professors of light 
literature. All these may be good husbands, good fathers, and 
good paymasters, without impediment, and may be precisely the 
reverse without absolute ruin; and so may actors. The compre- 
hensive genus, that embraces all ‘alike, will perhaps never be so 
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strictly regulated by moral principles as the other genera 
that only exist through conformity with social ordinances ; and 
it is hard indeed to visit the sins of a whole genus upon a single 
species. 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


HE “Titiens’ season” of Her Majesty’s Theatre came to its 
c'ose cn Saturday last, as far as the subscribers are con- 
cerned, and the remaining performances of the year will be for 
the amusement of those patrons who find an especial attraction 
in the announcement of reduced prices. By denominating the 
last three months the “‘Titiens’ season,” we adopt a mode 
of nomenclature which may be analogically extended to the 
several seasons at Her Majesty's Theatre that have succeeded 
the re-opening in 1856. Mr. Lumley, by a happy combi- 
nation of g fortune and sound judgment, has so managed 
the affairs of the operatic world, that, as the Roman year could 
be indicated by the names of the Consuls, each of the Haymarket 
seasons can be rubricked with the name of a leading vocalist. 
The first year was marked by the début of Madlle. Piccolomini, 
whose fascinating naiveté came as a new sensation to the London 
public. The second year receives its distinctiveness from the first 
appearance of Signor Giuglini, whose exquisite 5 and perfect 
execution became, in their turn, the themes of Jaudatory town 
gossip. The present season brings with it Madlle. Titiens, whose 
natural gifts and artistic acquirements render her the most 
conspicuous luminary of her day.- In each of his three seasons, 
Mr. Lumley has awakened the curiosity of the world by the 
announcement of a new artist. In euch of the three seasons, the 
new artist thus announced has proved permanently attractive 
when the charm of novelty had passed away. 

The period, then, of Mr. Lumley’s management, since the 
opening in 1856, may be divided into three seasons, respectively 
named after Piccolomini, Giuglini, and Titiens; but even this 
mode of designation is not to be employed without note or com- 
ment. Piccolomini does not depart at the approach of Giuglini; 
nor do either of them get out of the way to make room for 
Titiens; but the newest person steps into a niche without 
encroaching on that of the previous idol, and thus the Operatic 
Pantheon becomes more and more densely peopled. We have a 

y in which all the stars are fixed, but which is nevertheless 
susceptible of infinite additions. In 1856, Piccolomini is gather- 
ing undivided Lonours in La Traviata or in La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento. In 1857, Giuglini is at her side, an ther warble 
together the duet of Lucia and Edgardo. In 1858, the stately 
Titiens has joined the party, but without paling the earlier 
lights. 

e When we look at the position of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1856, we find more than ordinary reason for commending the 
untiring energy of Mr. Lumley. Closely associated with the 
history of music in this Pear | sanctified (if we may use the 
expression) by its connexion with the name of Handel, renowned 
through successive generations as the only spot ou which lyrical 
artists could attain first-class honours, the large theatre in the 
Haymarket had remained closed sufficiently long to allow 
the combination of ancient rer with something of the 
attraction of novelty. We shall not go too far when we say 
that a feeling akin to loyalty was awakened when, in 1856, the 
Opera-house par excellence again revealed its magnificent dimen- 
sions, and the old habitués found themselves once more in their 
old places. At such a juncture, many a man, moderately endowed 
with indolenee, and —s the stimulus of a potent rival in the 
field, might have resigned himself to a very easy mode of manage- 
ment, and lost his prestige by relying upon it too implicitly. 
But such a man was not Mr. Lumley. The attractions of the 
‘newly re-opened house were aided by Madlle. Piccolomini, whose 
power over the public might be compared to the fascination of 
‘some reigning beauty, in whose countenance every one can 

ps discern some feature not precisely regular, but whom all 
agree to declare a most charming person. In the following year, 
when the re-opening had ceased to be an exciting “‘ fact,” Giuglini 
was creating a new furore ; and in 1858, when the new theatre 
in Covent Garden was brought into competition with Her 
Majesty's, a fresh prima donna, Madlle. Titiens, kept the balance 
of novelty on the side of the old house. The record of Mr. 

-Lumley’s management during the last three seasons is, indeed, 
the history of an energy y for any crisis—of an energy that 
prosperity cannot relax, nor peril subdue. 

And most fortunate it is, not only for his own interests, but 
also for the vitality of lyrical art in this country, that Mr. 
Lamley has been so indefatigable in the search for novelty, and 
so lucky in the discovery of the desired prize. The English, as 
a nation, are proverbially distinguished from their Continental 
neishbours by their affectionate regard for established favourites, 

nowhere promiyoen the nominis umbra attain such a degree 
of permanence as in London. But while we execrate the heart- 
less Frenehman who flung a ess-wreath to Madlle. Mars as 
a hint that age had disqualified her for the functions of a 
grande eoquette, we may be allowed the opinion that British 
aniability, if carried to an excess, can easily become detrimental 
to art, and that a manager who does not too much pamper the 
national benevolence deserves commendation, The artistie body, 


like many, others, requires a constant accession of fresh blood, or 


it will sink into decrepitude, and the public will find. itself 
applauding a number of faded celebrities, and becoming con- 
firmed in the belief that these can have no legitimate successors. 


The condition of a kingdom in which all the high offices. of State 


are bestowed exclusively on the members of a few leading 
families is not inaccurately symbolized by an operatic establish- 
ment the success of which is staked solely on the reputation of 
two or three veterans. ‘To estimate the deserts of Mr. Lumley, 
we must ask ourselves what would at this moment be th 
effective lyrical force of London if we had never heard the arch 
Piccolomini, the “‘ golden voiced” Giuglini, or the dignified and 
accomplished Titiens ? 

It is the last-named lady who, as we have said, gave especial 
significance to the season just terminated; and we may here 
point out what may be considered a remarkable instance of a 
fulfilled prediction. In the programme issued last April, Mr. 
Lumley thus gave his notion of an ideal prima donna :— 

It is seldom that nature lavishes on one n all the varied gifts which 
are needed to form a great soprano. A voice whose register entitles it to 
claim this rank is of the rarest order. The melodious quality and power, 
which are not less essential than an extended ister, are scarcely more 
common. Musical knowledge, executive finish, an fect intonation are 
indispensable ; and to these the prima donna should add dramatic force and 
adaptability, and a large measure of personal _— Even these rare endow- 
ments will not suffice unless they are illumined by the fire of genius. 

This enumeration of desideranda was followed by a modest hint 
that they would all be found in Madlle. Titiens. Now, a mana- 
gerial announcement is, in general, the last place in which we 
should look for impartial criticism; but, in this particular case, 
those who have followed the season of 1858 from its commence- 
ment to its close will, we think, arrive at the conclusion that the 
merits of the artist were very fuirly described by the gentleman 
who was most interested in her success. The cited paragraph 
Se a promise, which has been most honourably 
performed. 

The triumph of Madlle. Titiens has, indeed, been the reverse 
ofa “sham.” When she first surprised her audience by her 
performance of Valentine in the Huguenots—by no means a 
showy pest, like some of the heroines of Italian opera—even 
many of those who warmly acknowledged her great qualities, and 
were loud in their admiration of her “ Do in the first act,” 
imagined that there was a limit to her powers, and that, although 
she might shine in the great works of the French and Italian 
repertory, a gulf would still render unattainable a distinguished 
success in those characters which have made the fortunes of 
Transalpine vocalists. But this notion of an insuperable limit 
was completely dispelled as the season advanced, and the greatest 
triumph of Madile. Titiens has been achieved in that most Italian 
of operas—the Lucrezia Borgia of Donizetti. 

erdi’s last imported onk: Iuisa Miller, is not worthy the 
composer of Id Trovatore; and, therefore, Madlle. Piccolomini 
did not find that opportunity of distinguishing herself in a new 
serious part which had generally been anticipated. But the 
production of that pleasing little lyrical comedy, La Serva 
Padrona, showed her to such advantage as the soubrette of the 
= lyrical drama, that her success will probably be the cause 
of the revival of several works of a similar character, which, for 
want of appropriate artists, have long remained in obscurity. 
As for Giuglini, he retains the position he gained last year—that 
of the first operatic tenor of his day, as Madame Alboni is the 
first contralto. Be it remembered, too, that neither of the three 
artists with whom the last three years have successively made us 
familiar owed their success to a reputation acquired on the Con- 
tinent. To the Knglish public, their names were comparatively 
unknown till the time of their several débuts drew near, and the 
approbation universally bestowed upon them was fairly awarded 
to their tested merits. 

The appointment’of Signor Arditi as conductor of the orchestra 
has been productive of very beneficial effects. It should be 
borne in mind that, according to the theory of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the instrumentalists are supposed to accompany 
vocalists, not to earn for themselves an independent reputation, 
like the performers of a symphony. 

Ballet, of course, is no longer a cause of an excitement like 
that which prevailed in the days of the famous Pas de Quatre; 
but the eee of the classic Marie Taglioni, the vivacious 
Pocchini, the intelligent Rosati, and the daring Boschetti, in the 
graceful little divertissements of Signor Massel, is sufficient to 
prove that the now subordinate art connected with the establish- 
ment has not been overlooked by the energetic manager. 


REVIEWS. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA* 


Ts author of Paul and Virginia was a man with a fixed 
idea. From boyhood to old age he dreamt of founding a 
colony where nature was to be all beauty, and man was to be all 
virtue. Strongly influenced by the Utopian sentimentalism of 
the last century, and avowing his belief, even under the Rei 
of Terror, that the age of iron was past and the age of 
coming—dissatisfied with a state of society in which his want 
of birth and fortune, and his own impracticable temper barred 


* Paul et Virginie, Par Bernardin de St. Pierre, Paris. 1858. 
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the way to advancement, and impressed with a deep and lively 
sense of the wonders and the loveliness of the external world—he 
spent his youth in eless wanderings and schemes beyond 
Lis strength and his later manhood in creating on paper what 
fact’ denied him. The idyl which has made him famous is but 
‘a happy accident,” among a. number of works which are like it 
in ‘kind, though not in success. This slight tale owes its prin- 
cipal charm to the manner in which it invests an Arcadian pas- 
toral with the reality and interest of definite and unfamiliar 
seenery. It also charms us because the melancholy, the love of 
solitude, and the feeling of a bitter contrast between man and 
nature that pervade it seem to come from a source deeper than 
sentimentalism, and express at once the opinions vaguely held 
by the generation to which the writer belonged, and the intensity 
with which those opinions were held by the writer himself. On 
such a tale as Paul and Virginia criticism cannot say much. It 
pleases because it pleases. But still in this, as in every other 
work, we may find an interest—which may be called an interest 
of the second reading—in examining the relation it bears to 
the mind of the writer and the literature of the time. The tale 
itself absorbs us when we read it for the first time, but on re- 
rusing it we have leisure to inquire how it came to be written. 
'o do this it is necessary to have before us the outline of the 
writer’s life. : 
Bernardin de St. Pierre was born at Havre, in 1737, of a family 
which originally came from Lorraine, but which made preten- 
sions, not very precise nor very well founded, to descend from 
Eustache de St Pierre of Calais. The anecdotes of his boyhood 
that have been handed down represent him as a child of little 
education, with a passion for animals, and a power like 
that which made the infaney of Hartley ee so remarkable, 
of-living in a world, visionary and yet methodical, of his own. 
great event of his early life was reading Robinson Crusoe. 
His imagination was stimulated, and he soon invented an island ; 
but not content with the solitary existence of his model, he 
pled it with the sort of persons that he thought he should 
ike to live with. Already in this boyish fancy we see the germ 
of Paul and Virginia, where the enchanted island that presents 
the seenery of the Isle of France is tenanted by persons who 
are lifelike but impossible. After attaining some proficiency in 
mathematics, St. Pierre was admitted as a pupil at the School of 
the Ponts et Chaussées, and subsequently entered the Corps of 
Engineers. He served one campaign in Hesse, in 1760, but 
quarrelled with his superior officers; and, leaving the French 
army, he went to offer his services to Catherine of Russia, and 
subsequently to the King of Poland. He was vain and irascible, 
and nothing that he could obtain would content him; and as 
soon as he was appointed to a post, he threw it up as unworthy 
ofhim. In 1766 hie returned to France, and after spending some 
time in soliciting and worrying different Ministers, he was a 
pointed Chief Engineer of the Isle of France. It is wo 
observing that his first and most genuine impressions of that 
island had nothing in them of that warmth of admiration which 
runs through the idealized picture he afterwards gave to the world. 
Ina series of letters sent, or su ed to be sent, toa friend, he de- 
seribes the scenery of the Isle of France ; and these letters are full 
of regrets for the flowers and fruits of Europe, and for the tranquil 
delights of rural France. “These savage scenes,” he writes, 
‘tare never enlivened by the singing of birds or by the loves of 
‘any peaceful animals. ‘The ear is wounded with the croaking of 
uets, and the shrill cries of monkeys.” In Paul and 
‘Virginia the birds have learnt to sing, the animals make the 
tenderest love, and the monkeys are the fantastic and light- 
hearted children of an abundant nature. In 1771, St. Pierre 
returned to France, and began to form some valuable literary 
friendships, and again to solicit the patronage of Ministers. 
<With Condorcet and Rousseau especially he was on terms of 
‘intimacy ; and feeling that literature was his true vocation, he 
-began to apply himself to a severe task, and, in 1784, published 
‘his Studies of Nature. Poor and unknown ashe was before this 
_work was published, he ‘‘ woke one morning” and found himself 
famous and provided for. The Studies suited the taste of the 
generation. Their gentle and vague ety their true sensibility, 
even their faults, recommended them to the Court of Louis XVI. 
cand Marie Antoinette, to the numbers who believed themselves 
:on the eve of a poetical change, and to the literary critics of that 
«generation. In 1788, he published the fourth volume of the 
ies, containing Paul and Virginia; and the beauty and 
delicacy of the tale made themselves felt at once. In spite of the 
Revolution, the rest of his life was prosperous. He was appointed 
intendant of the Jardin-du-roi; and in the year 3 of the Re- 
ublic was installed as Professor of Morals in the Ecole Normale. 
e had also the domestic felicity of marrying in his old age two- 
charming young wives, the more recent of whom enveqnts 
poma os ig idolizing biographer, Aimé Martin; so that he had 
-even a posthumous good fortune. He died in 1814,whis last work, 
‘the Harmonies, being published a few months after his death. | 
* His taste for landscape beauty was indisputably genuine, and 
-his- skill in choosing the characteristic features of scenery is 
manifestly based. on the yiyidness of his. own observations. 
Baron Humboldt says that Paul and Virginia was his constant 
-eompanion in his tropical wanderings, and that he was repeatedly 
4 with the admirable truth of St. Pierre's representations. 
He especially mentions that a hundred times when the guides 
informed him that midnight was passed by looking at the posi- 


tion of the Southern Cross, he has called to mind the e 
where the last interview of Paul and Virginia is broken up by 
the ee that the Southern Cross is beginning to near the 
horizon. St. Pierre belonged to that class of observers who find . 
their own power of observation sufficient, and who reject as 
alien to their feelings anything like minute and scientific 
analysis. Baron Humboldt stands almost alone as aman who 
has combined both the poe of seientifie in nq and the 
tieal comprehension of nature as a whole. $e. ierre felt. 
that for the porponns of poetry the observation of nature may 
be too minute. Paul and Virginia there is that great funda- 
mental accuracy of description, the success of which consists in 
leaving on the mind of the reader a correct general impression 
of tropical nature, both in its terrific and in its calmer aspect. 
Of the solitary vastness of scenery where everything is on so pro- 
digal a scale, of a great force both as measured by time and by 
space acting everywhere, he has given us a representation 
which we feel to be true even before the testimony of travellers 
like Humboldt has assured us of its truth. This general truth of 
representation defies analysis. It is derived a from poetical 
genius, and we cannot say why it is there. But when we 
descend to particular pieces of description, we can then ask how 
far the degree of accuracy and of abundance of details is satis- 
factory or not. The poetical novelists of more recent times 
have certainly erred by the richness of detail which they have 
heaped on their descriptive passages. In Indiana, for example, 
where the same scenery is painted as in Paul and Virginia, we 
are fatigued and overcome by the lavish extravagance of de- 
scriptive language. Inthe English novels of the present day, 
we are apt to find, on the other hand, too large a measure of 
technical and prosaic accuracy. We have fatiguing lists of 
wildflowers with correct computations of their stamens and 
pistils, and heaps of stones indexed according to their geological 
eras. St. Pierre goes as far in this minor kind of accuracy as it 
is safe to go. Sometimes, indeed, he exceeds it. When Vir- 
inia, for example, has a little money sent her, she buys all the 
Giferent sorts of handkerchiefs, scarfs, shawls, and coarse cloths 
made in the Isle of France and the adjacent countries, There 
is something of an encyclopedic fulness in this, but it is rare, 
and generally we have to admire both the moderation which 
limits the information prs and the neatness with which the 
information is conveyed. 


But it is not scenery alone that reigns supreme in Paul and 
Virginia—il is scenery as viewed with the eyes of a sentimenta- 
list. Nature is regarded in connexion with the thoughts of man, 
and as deriving life and meaning from the tie. So fara!l poetical 
interpretation of nature must agree. But sentimental poniey 
narrows the range of feelings and thoughts which it sees refle 
in, or illustrated by, the natural world. It takes cognizance 
only of the affections and of the associations which attach them- 
selves to the tenderer and softer side of life. Sentimentalism, 
therefore, when it is genuine and free from affectation, has a 
sphere in which it is legitimate, and it is only when it ay 
to bring the whole of human life into its domain that it is faulty. 
The innocence of early years, the purity of young affection, the 
peaceful current of obscure happiness, may find their counter- 
parts and congenial accessories in the external world, as well as 
any other portions or qualities of human existence. It is the merit 
of Paul and Virginia that it elaborates this harmony ingeniously, 
evenly, The cocoa-nuts which mark the ages of 
children, the rapid growth of the tree of which Virginia has 
sown the seed just before her departure, and which, by the sud- 
denness of its gigantic development seems to magnify the term of 
her absence, are remarkable instances of the felicity with which St. 
Pierre binds the he loved to remember with the ideal per- 
sons whom he loved to create. And the life of the young couple, 
bound up so sense | as it is with the grandeur and peaceful- 
ness of one dear secluded spot, is ipapieed with a morality that 
——— gave it meaning and reality to the mind of the author. 
That ‘the goodness of God endureth yet daily,” and that doi 
good is a luxury, were two thoughts that lay deep in the heart o 
St. Pierre and shine through Paul and Virginia. 


The tale is full of weaknesses, and even puerilities. The death of 
Virginia, who is drowned because she is afraid lest a sailor should 
see her half-dressed, and who is accordingly praised for her 
angelic modesty, crosses the line which separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous. The old man who tells the sto off 
into anathemas of French society which are evidently dictated 
by the personal disappointment of St. Pierre, and stigmatizes all 
writing of books as profitless, because ‘‘the Gospel, the best of 
books, has served for centuries only as a pretext for the mutual 
hatred of Europeans.” Sometimes the author even sinks into 
platitudes so absolutely commonplace as the suggestion that the 
spirits of Paul and Virginia love to wander over the “ roofs of 
straw where industrious virtue dwells.” But the blot of 


perfect! if left to 
aching of ‘nature.’ Paul Stained a mar- 


Yi ‘age when he asks his old friend what is virtue, and 


| 
j 
the book, if we wish to assign its place in idyllic literature, is, 
that it is all out of the region of the possible, and that its reality 
is entirely derived from the accuracy of the scenery. These good 
and perfect inhabitants of the Happy Valley are not real human 
beings. They are not more like possible people than Arcadian 
| shopherdesses are like living keepers of flocks. The whole tale 
| is coloured by the theory, so prevalent in France when it 
was written, tha 
the unperverted te 
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is told, “ My son, you who sustain your parents by your labour 
need not have it defined.” Paul, it is implied, had been virtuous 
from his cradle upwards. The true idy! should always rest on 
a basis of real life. In the most perfect idyllic composition of 
modern times, the Mare au Diable, the characters are as real as 
the scenery. Everything is in keeping, and it is because the 
harmony is so perfect, while the theme is so simple, that we call 
the tale idyllic ; but if it had been less well and artistically written, 
it would still have been a pleasing story of rural life. It is not 
the fruit of any theory about humani Paul and Virginia is 
ideal, not because common things are idealized in it, but because 
the sphere in which it is "emer is imaginary. To understand 
this sphere we must go back to the time in which it was written, 
and to the life of the author; and great and many as are its 
merits, and abundantly as it has deserved its place in popular 
estimation, it must still be pronounced subject to considerable 
drawbacks when criticism attempts to appreciate its relative 
value as compared with that of the masterpieces of idyllic 
writing. 


STUBBS’ REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM.* 


T is no small satisfaction to see a work of original research 
bearing upon the history of our own country appear, not only 
from the Oxford University Press, but at the cost of the Univer- 
sity. How many such have appeared since the likeness of the 
Theatrum Sheldonianum used to figure in the venerable title- 
pages of Fulman and Gale and Gibson? Of late years, the re- 
printing of German texts of Greek plays, and of the works of 
readily accessible theologians, has been found an easier and 
erhaps a more profitable means of expending the Academic 
unds. Latterly, indeed, the more recent history of England 
has been illustrated y Dr. Routh’s quasi-antidote to Burnet, 
and by the Diary of Narcissus Luttrell. And still Jater, a happy 
infusion of new blood into the Board of Delegates seems to have 
stirred up that assembly to unusual exertions. To have adopted 
Mr. Thorpe’s Lappenberg, instead of simply allowing him the 
use of the academic types, might have been too bold an invasion 
of the chartered rights of David Hume. Still, it is something 
to find the sanction of the Board given to at least two authors 
who have really read original authorities, and that in the original 
texts. For Mr. Earle’s edition of the Saxon Chronicle we are 
anxiously waiting. Inthe meanwhile, we may welcome a work 
of a somewhat humble look, but representing a vast amount of 
original and laborious research, from the hands of another deeply 
—— member of the University, Mr. Stubbs of Trinity 
ollege. 

To the student of episcopal biographies there will seem a pecu- 

liar propriety in the selection of the author. Mr. Stubbs is only 
carrying out a work commenced by a namesake, and we believe 
a kinsman, several centuries tack. In the huge folio of the 
Decem Scriptores will be found the lives of the Archbishops of 
York from Paulinus to John de Thuresby, written by Thomas 
Stubbs the Dominican. Mr. Stubbs of Trinity has at once 
abridged and enlarged the plan of his predecessor. Instead of one 
see alone, he includes every English Tishop, from Augustine of 
Canterbury to Cronyn of Huron; but, on the other hand, in- 
stead of a biography, he gives us only the date and place of 
consecration, the names of the consecrators, and the date of 
death or subsequent translation. The book, in fact, is, to look 
at, a mere chronological table. But its value to the student, 
whether of ecclesiastical or of general history, is not to be 
measured by the apparently meagre nature of the results. Dates 
and names of this sort, drawn out in an easy tabular form, are 
constantly found to be of the greatest help to one who is toiling 
over many volumes to ascertain some point, small it may be in 
itself, but often of deep moment as the key to something greater. 
Mr. Stubbs’ labour has been enormous, and his labour has been 
anything but wasted. Yet we feel half inclined to regret that it 
has not produced some further fruit. Mr, Stubbs sternly con- 
fines himself to names and dates—not a word of comment is ever 
allowed to escape him. Dunstan, Stigand, Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Becket, stand there with their dates and the names of their con- 
secrators—the objects of no greater emotion than Bishop Tid- 
ferth of Dunwich in the eighth poy (* or Bishop rare of 
Chester in the eighteenth. Ridle , and Coverdale, and Brooks, 
and Pole, and Parker, and Grindal, pass before us as tranquilly 
as we find Leo, Constantine, Charles, and Lewis, succeeding one 
another in the Imperial catalogue. Becket, Cranmer, and Laud, 
as far as Mr. Stubbs is concerned, simply die—letter “d.” is all 
that he allows for the murder, the martyrdom, or the righteous 
execution. Latimer does not even die. He passes out of Mr. 
Stubbs’s hands with a “es.” in 1539, when he ceased to be 
Bishop of Worcester. All we ean gather of the controversies of 
those times is that Mr. Stubbs does not believe in the Nag’s 
Head Consecration. But neither does Dr. Lingard. 

All this is just as it should be. Mr. Stubbs’ aim is not con- 
troversy, but history. But, from an historical point of view, we 
certainly do a that he so completely leaves his tables to do 
their own work and tell their own tale, without so much as a 
few pages to point ont the numerous ways in which they may 
subserve historical inquiry. And we cannot but think that a 
few more biographical particulars of each prelate would not have 


* Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An Attempt to exhibit the Course of 
Episcopal Succession in England, from the Records and Chronicles of the 
Church. By William Stubbs, M.A. Oxford: at the University Press. 


been out of place, while they would certainly have rendered the 
work acceptable to a larger class of readers. As it is, you must 
be, we will not say as learned as Mr. Stubbs, but at any rate 
trying to become so, in order to recognise the full value of his 

urs. In short, the vast research which has been expended 
on the present chronological tables needed only a farther expen- 
diture of paper and ink to have produced a complete guide to 
an important portion of English history. 

Mr. Stubbs is no copyist—no disher up afresh of Godwin or 
Le Neve. Printed chronicles, manuscript chronicles, charters, 
registers—all that can be ransacked in the treasure-houses of 
Canterbury and York, and London and Oxford—have all been 
turned over with a vigorous hand and a prying eye. Not aname or 
date has been set down without its authority. Mr. Stubbs is an 
inguirer of the right sort, who gives us, not theories, but facts. 
He is the sort of man who would carefully weigh his fish and 
his bucket before he began to speculate upon their respective 
gravities. In these days of second-hand study—of crude notions 
got up from the philosophical school or the pict ue school— 
we want a few more such men, who go to the fountain-head, and 
draw for themselves. And in these days of mere antiquarianism, 
we want a few more such men, capable not only of research, but 
of criticism. Some medieval editors always strike us as having 
read their own author, and one other to quote parallel ges 
from. Mr. Stubbs is not of this school. He has not only read, 
but he has also marked, learned, and inwardly digested. Thus 
much we can safely infer, even from pages which look so dry 
and meagre as those of his present volume. But we trust that 
the Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum will be by no means his last 
labour in the rich field of English history. 

To the tables, which form the main body of his work, Mr. 
Stubbs has added several Appendices, some of which are not a 
little curious. One contains a list of the known Suffragan 
Bishops and Bishops in partibus. Few readers are probably 
aware of the frequency in the Middle Ages of subordinate pre- 
lates of this sort—a fact which must be taken in close connexion 
with the enormous extent of the ancient dioceses, and with the 
secular offices so constantly held by their occupants. An Arch- 
bishop of York, or a Bishop of Lincoln, was perhaps Chancellor 
or Treasurer of the realm, perhaps travelling as ambassador over 
half Euro Perhaps, like Wolsey, he had the affairs of all 
Western Christendom upon his hands. The inference is, that 
his own diocese was utterly neglected. So to a great extent it 
was, but not quite so much so as would at first sight appear. 
Such a prelate was rather like a modern pluralist rector, occa- 
sionally visiting his parish, and represented in his absence by a 
curate. His Grace of York or my Lord of Lincoln might be 
busy at London, Paris, or Rome, while his own proper functions 
were discharged by his humbler brother of Chrysopolis or of 
Achonry. Again, some lordly abbot, with his episcopal attire, 
his episcopal revenue, his episcopal jurisdiction, his seat in Par- 
liament and Convocation, Peo nt himself wronged if he was not 
in all respects the cqual of his neighbour the bishop, and so 
procured actual consecration to some imaginary see. Of these 
subordinate prelates Mr. Stubbs reckons up several classes. The 
most important class consists of those who were consecrated to 
some Eastern or African see, where Greeks or Saracens forbade 
their actual presence. Such an one we had lately among our- 
selves in Nicolas Bishop of Melipotamus, since promoted to a 
higher title. Another pm consists of Irish bishops—that is, of 
Englishmen consecrated to the numerous small Irish sees, of 
which, in the disturbed state of the green island, they seem never 
to have taken possession, but to have remained at home as suffra- 

ans to some bishop in England. The class of non-resident Irish 

ishops was not uncommon so late as the last century, but with 
this difference, that the later type of the character dise d no 
duties at all, either in Ireland or England. During the one 
reign of Henry VIII., we find at least five Gesees seven) 
bis A of Irish sees permanently employed in England, and no 
less than thirty-four deriving titles from places in Greece, Asia, 
and Africa, The separation from Rome stopped the supply of this 
strange sort of prelate; and the Act of 6 tbe . for the 
appointment of Snffragan Bishops called after p within the 
realm, was evidently designed to supply their place. We wish 
Mr. Stubbs had eontinued his list so as to have included all who 
were appointed under this Act. At present we have to pick 
them out from the general table of consecrations. 

Another of Mr. Stubbs’ appendices contains a list of prelates 
of what he calls the ‘ Province of Caer-Leon,” divided into 
“ Metropolitans,” ‘‘ Bishops of Menevia,” ‘‘ Bishops of Llandaff,” 
and ‘‘Suffragan Bishops.” We are rather surprised to find 
Mr. Stubbs a com jletely ignoring the labours of Mr. Basil 
Jones, who, in the History and Antiquities of St. David's, has 
elucidated the episcopal hi South Wales with a zeal and 
learning not inferior to Mr. Stubbs himself. After the subject 
has at last found a really critical historian in a learned Welshman 
without Welsh prejudices, it is certainly curious to find an 
English writer referring to Iolo Morganwg and Mr. Williams 
Ab Ithel as the last authorities on the subject. Mr. Jones's list 
of Bishops of St. David's differ a good deal from Mr. Stubbs’, 
and he has brought the supposed primacy of that see into very 
considerable doubt. We must ask Mr. Stubbs to reconsider this 
point. Oxford, and we may add England, produces so few men 
who enter upon these subjects with anything like the ability of 
cither Mr. Jones or Mz, Stubbs, that wo cannot afford that two 
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members of the same University, devoted to the same pursuits, 
should in‘any way neglect or depreciate one another. 

In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. Stubbs for a highl 
laborious and highly valuable—he will hardly expect us to add, 
an exciting or an amusing—volume. He has given us a skeleton 
skilfully prepared and set up. But the ability and research dis- 
played in this somewhat uninviting process would enable him, 
very little extra exertion, to ad life to his 
dry bones. We trust that before long we shall find him making 
the experiment. 


HAYWARD’S ESSAYS* 


HESE “ Biographical and Critical Essays” contain some of 
the best things that have appeared in our leading journals 
during the last twenty years—the earliest of them being the 
well-known “ Art of Dining,” the groundwork of which is two 
reviews, contributed to the Quarterly in 1835 and 1836: Their 
author challenges our judgment as a Liogras er, a critic, and an 
anecdotist ; and in all these lines he is very good. The biogra- 
phical notices are remarkable for graphic lightness ; the criti- 
cism is sound and sensible, if not deep; and the stories are the 
best and told in the very best way. The book will probably not 
only please, but live; and it makes us regret that its author 
should not have exerted in some larger work the literary power 
he here shows itself, decisively, indeed, but in comparative 
trifles. 

Of the biographical articles, those on George Selwyn and Lord 
Chesterfield are the most elaborate, and their success had already 
led to their republication. But we feel more interest in the 
sketches of men whom the author himself knew, such as Rogers, 
James Smith, and Lord Melbourne. These sketches give us 
really a far better idea of the men than the sort of ‘ Life’ which 
is produced by the conscientious efforts of the literary executor. 
There is a little malice in them here and there; but, on the 
whole, those who may have formed their idea of Mr. Hayward’s 
character as a writer from what was said of him by the organs 
of the good-natured Mr. Disraeli, will be surprised by his gene- 
ral kindness, tolerance, and tendency to praise. The Essay on 
James Smith contains a passage which has given offence to a 
man eminent in connexion with the literary world, not unna- 
turally, perhaps, but, we are persuaded, without reason. In a 
string of Smit ’s good things, it is said :— 

Mr. Bentley proposed to establish a periodical publication, to be called 
The Wit’s Miscellany. Smith objected that the title promised too much. 
Shortly afterwards the publisher came to tell him that he had profited by the 
hint, and resolved on calling it Bentley's Miscellany. “Isn’t that going a 
little too far the other way?” was the remark. 

It can hardly fail to occur to any one who has observed how 
jokes are constructed, that nothing personal to Mr. Bentley was 

ere really intended. The joker seized on the antithesis between 
“the wit” and the publisher’s name; and it did not signify 
whose name it was. Whether that of Mr. Bentley or that of 
any other man, the joke would have been made all the same. 
Mr. Bentley has denied that he ever had any conversation with 
Smith onthe subject. Of course his denial is conclusive; and 
this Essay itself contains evidence that in his capacity as a 
joker, Smith did not always regard the strict rule of veracity as 
The Essay on Lord Eldon is not so much a biographical sketch 
as a repertory of anecdotes relating to Eldon and other heroes of 
the Bar. It contains also some shrewd remarks on the causes of 
eminence and success—a subject on which the author, livin 
among the most eminent and successful men of his time, has ha 
great opportunities of observation, which he has well used :— 

Lord Tenterden’s early destination was changed by a disappointment. 
When he and Mr. Justice Richards were going the Home Circuit, they visited 
the cathedral at Canterbury together. Richards commended the voice of a 
singing man in the choir. “Ah,” said Lord Tenterden, “that is the only 
man T ever envied! ‘When at school in this town, we were candidates for a 
chorister’s place, and he obtained it.” 

It is now well known that the Duke of Wellington, when a subaltern, was 
anxious to retire from the army, and actually applied to Lord Camden (then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland) for a commissionership of customs! It is not 
always true, then, that men destined to play conspicuous parts in the world 
have a consciousness of their coming tness, or patience to “bide their 
time.” Their hopes grow, as their capacity expands, with circumstances ; 
honours on honours arise, like Alps on Alps; in ascending one they catch a 
toy of another, till the last and highest, which was veiled in mist when 

started, stands out in bold relief against the sky. Lord Eldon certai 
none of those vague presentiments or proud aspirings which 
Nelson, when a captain, exclaim that, some time or other, he would have a 
ette to himself. He had little if any imagination: the poetry of his life 
and ended with “ Bessy.” During many months after his success was 
considered certain by his friends, he meditated settling down as a provincial 
barrister in Neweastle; ands soenfostable house in the High was his 
castle in the air. 

The Essay on the Crimean campaign, which appeared in the 
North British Review, was translated both into French and 

It was welcomed at the time as an effective answer to 
the yainglorious and unscrupulous fictions of the Baron de 
Bazancourt. It ends with some just remarks on the subject of 
our reverses :— 

On a review of the principal campai 
armies have been 
by reverses and 


and expeditions in which British 
, most of these will appear to have 
of suffering, strikingly analogous to those i 
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our gallant and much-enduring troops before Sebastopol. Nor is this the 
pA moral to be drawn from our military history. We may also learn from 
it that the proudest of our triumphs were not by startling alter- 
nations of fortune, nor won without an avera t of miscaleulation 


or mishap on the part of those whose names are gloriously and imperishably 
associated with them. Take, for example, the conquest of Quebec by Wolfe. 
How few know, or how seldom is it remembered, that all the early stages of 
this expedition were a succession of failures? The original plan of it, as laid 
down by Lord Chatham, was speedily abandoned, The meditated junction 
and co-operation with Amherst and Johnson were found impracticable. Wolfe 
lost a quarter of his little army y sickness, and another quarter in a rash 
and ill-man attempt to cross the river and attack the French lines, which 
ended in a signal discomfiture. “On the 9th of December, therefore,” says 
Mr. Massey, “he sat down with a heavy heart to write the despatch which 
should prepare the minister and the country for the disappointment of their 
hopes. The only benefit that he could hold out as the result of the well-ap- 
pointed expedition under his orders was, that by maintaining their gous 
they should keep the enemy in check, and so prevent his aiding in the de- 
fence of the fortified lakes, in the reduction of which Amherst was supposed 
to be engaged. Despuir, however, had not subdued either the faculties or the 
energies of Wolfe.” 

Most fortunately, too, for his own and his country’s honour, Wolfe was at 
full liberty to follow out the se pomace of his own daring and inventive 
spirit. His force was exclusively composed of English; and his movements 
were not dependent on those of an over-cautious colleague or ally. His ad- 
mirably combined project was carried out without hesitation or delay; and 
“the intelligence of his vic and death,” adds the same historian, “arrived 
in England only three days the publication of that despatch by which 
he had pre} his country for the failure of the service entrusted to him. 
The revulsion of the public mind was therefore the greater at this glorious 
disappointment of their general’s gloomy anticipations.” 

Who can deny that a similar revulsion of sgn mind might have been 

uced by Lord Raglan, had not the French commanders sv repea 
amped his prudent and politic ardour? Who can say that, had the origi 
plan of the campaign been fairly carried out, the Duke of Neweastle’s war- 
ministry might or, the commenced as gloriously as Lord Chatham’s ? 


The Essay on “ Journalism in France” is one of the best in 
the book. It shows not only great knowledge of the subject, 
but great sagacity, considering that it was written in 1840, while 
French journalism was still in its glory, and that it distinctly 

oints to the causes of its subsequent fall. Here is a passage 
rom the beginning of the essay :— 


Enter the Chamber of Peers when a new batch are to take their seats, 
and the odds are that every third man of them is an editor or ex-editor, 
Attend the Chamber of Deputies on a field-day, and the most influential 
speaker will be a gentleman of the press. Dine at the Rocher de Cancale, 
and the chief room is engeged by a redacteur en chef: ask for a stall at the 
Thédtre Frangais, when Mars or Rachel is to act, and the best are secured 
for his contributors. That suite of rooms, brilliantly lighted, has been fitted 
up by the founders of a journal, who give a ball to-night in honour of the 
undertaking: that grand-cross of the Legion of Honour, who is just coming 
out, gained his decorations by his articles; that splendidly-dressed woman 
who is just going in, is the daughter of a millionaire, who lately bestowed 
her hand and fortune on a journalist: that gay cabriolet, now dashing 
through the street, belongs to a theatrical critic, who supports himself by 
levying contributions on the singers and dancers of the opera, Vogue J 
galere! Power, pleasure, placer, wealth, ribands, stars, heiresses, 
turkeys, and a all showered down in endless profusion upon men, 
many of whom were living au cinguiéme, in want of downright necessari 
till the glorious Revolution of July! No wonder that they are intoxica 
with their success; that they have grown giddy with their elevation; that, 
like other usurpers, they have forgotten the ernie which raised them to 
the throne, or, like other possessors of irresponsible authority, haye become 
capricious, tyrannical, and corrupt: no wonder, lastly, that their dynasty is 
now tottering to its fall— 
“ Le tréne a succombé par excés de puissance ; 
La liberté mourut en devenant licence ; 
Et la presse, Monsieur, nouvel astre du jour, 
Pour avoir trop brillé, va s’éteindre & son tour.” 
Whilst that event is yet pending, it may be both amusing and instructive to 
inquire how this social and political anomaly has been brought about. 

The “ Essay on the Imitative Powers of Music” may be taken as 
a very good specimen of Mr. Hayward’s taste and critical power, 
ong it is rather unduly laudatory of the book reviewed, 
which, if it had not been written by a royal author and under 
very touching circumstances, would probably not have been 
said to be distinguished by “ clearness of thought.” 

“ British Field Sports” is a capital collection of the best fox- 
hunting stories ; and it is not improbable that it may live to de- 
scribe to our descendants the amusements of their eccentric and 
barbarous ancestors, when by the progress of agricultural im- 
eorreeeet and other destructive causes, fox-hunting shall have 

n improved off the face of the earth. 

The “ Art of Dining,” of which this is the third edition, is 
too well known to need description. As a piece of light, half- 
ironical philosophy, and a collection of good stories, it has few 
equals. The way in which the stories are told is a study for 
those who are desirous of acquiring that art. Take, asa spegi- 
men, the story of Cardinal Fesch and the turbots :— 

A distinguished omer, refining on this invention, proposes 
vettes b re When, for oe dish of high merit is sudden de- 
stroyed by accident, or any other eudden disappointment occurs, you are to 
note the expression of Faia jon faces, and thus form your estimate of their 
~~ sensibilities. e illustrate this matter by an anecdote. Cardinal 

esch, a name of honour in the annals ah xrerrmap had invited a 
party of clerical magnates to dinner. By a fortunate coincidence, two turbots 
of singular beauty arrived as poreents to his Eminence on the morn- 
ing of the feast. To serve both would have appeared ridiculous, but the 
cardinal was most anxious to have the credit of both. He imparted his 
embarrassment to his chef. “Be of good faith, your Eminence,” was the 
reply; “ both shall aj ; both shall a which is their due.” 
The dinner was served: one of the turbots relieved the soup. Delight was in 
every face—it was the moment of the éprowvette positive. The mattre- 
@ hotel advances; two attendants raise the turbot and carry him off to cut him 
UR but one of them loses his equilibrium: the attendan 


ts the turbot 
together on the floor. At this sad sight the assembled hens 
pale as and a solemn silence reigned i 


in the conclave—it was the 
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moment of the éprouvette negative ; but the maitre dhétel suddenly turns 
to the attendant—* Bring another turbot,” said he, with the most perfect 
guaine The second appeared, and the éprouvette positive was gloriously 
renewed, 

Here is a specimen of the half-ironical enthusiasm which is the 
cue of the Essay :— 

Having spoken of-Beauvilliers and Caréme as chiefs of two rival schools 
of art, we may naturally enough be expected to distinguish them; yet how 
are we to fix by words such a Cynthia of the minute as the evanescent deli- 
cacy, the light, airy, volatile aroma of a dish?—nequeo narrare, et sentio 
tantum. But if compelled to draw distinctions between these two masters, 
we should say that Beauvilliers was more remarkable for judgment, and 
Caréme for invention—that Beauvilliers exhausted the old world of art, and 
Caréme discovered a new one—that Beauvilliers rigidly adhered to the 
unities, and Careme snatched a grace beyond them—that there was more 
dplomb in the touch of Beauvilliers, more curious felicity in Caréme’s—that 

uvilliers was great in an entrée, and Careme sublime in an entremet— 
that we would bet Beauvilliers against the world for a ré¢, but should wish 
Carame.to prepare the sauce were we under the necessity of eating up an 
elephant or our grandfather. 

A great many people have read the best things in this collec- 
tion already ; but those who have not may rely on finding in it 
plenty of amusement and information. 


THE REVOLT IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES.* 


a time has not yet come for any complete history of the 
great Indian Mutiny, but we are beginning to get fragmen- 
tary accounts (of very various degrees of value) of the principal 
acts in that terrible tragedy. Mr. Raikes’s book, though highly 
interesting in many particulars, does not add, and does not aim 
at adding, much to our knowledge of the facts of the case ; but 
it is very valuable as affording the views of an officer of great 
eminence and long and varied experience upon the causes of the 
revolt, and upon the policy which we ought to take in relation to 
Mr. Raikes served in the Regulation Provinces from 1831 to 
1853, and was Commissioner at Lahore from 1853 to the begin- 
ning of 1856. From that time till the outbreak in May, 1857, 
he was Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra. He remained there 
during the troubles which followed, till December last, and after 
a short visit to Delhi, served through January and February as 
Civil Agent to Sir Colin Campbell. His opinions upon the whole 
uestion are therefore entitled to great respect and attention. 

Ve may mention that they are given without much study or 
pretension as to the mode of delivery, and ina plain businesslike 
manner which makes the book extremely interesting. 

The first part of Mr. Raikes’s book is very appro- 
priately described by the title—“ Notes.” It is composed 
principally of extracts from a journal kept during the revolt, 
and partly of sketches of Sir Henry Lawrence and his 
principal agents, of the state of Agra, of life in the fort there 
during the heat ofthe mutiny, and other similar matters. Tach 
part taken by itself is lively and interesting, but the want of 
connexion between the different parts is such that the general 
impression left is somewhat confused. Mr. Raikes uniformly 
confirms our previous impressions by the pooneneny which he 
bears to the extraordinary calmness, courage, and self-denial 
shown by almost all the persons concerned. News reached 
Agra of the first outbreak at Meerut on the r1th May, but the 
Sepoys of the 44th and 67th regiments who were quartered 
there were not disarmed till the 30th June, nor did the Euro- 
peans retire into the fort till some days after that date. It 
would be almost impossible to inpagine a more harassing and 
mortifying position than that of the English in the town durin 
these six dr seven weeks. They had to keep up the externa 

pearance of authority though the substance of it was gone. 

e judges of the Sudder Court—Mr. Raikes and his colleagues 
—were in a particularly unpleasant position. ‘“ We were daily 
obliged,” he says, “to take our seat on the bench and listen to 
long arguments about debts and mortgages which we suspected 
would soon be cleared off by the intervention of anarchy rather 
than law. We had to pass injunctions which nobody attended 
to, and to pass decrees which no man would execute.” All this 
was going on whilst the station was surrounded on all sides by 
mutineers who were oe the nearest friends and relations 
of the judges, and amongst others the son-in-law, daughter, and 
qrandenild of Mr. Raikes. “We do not wonder that the news 
that the two regiments which formed the garrison were to be 
disarmed, and that the Europeans. were to retire into the fort, 
was welcomed as a positive relief when it hes end to a 
state of things so hollow and so intolerable. step had not 
been taken many days before the Neemuch mutineers, 50co 
strong, came in sight, and were attacked by Brigadier Polwhele 
and his soo men. Mr. Raikes says very little of the action 
which followed, though he speaks of it'as a repulse. Happily, it 
did not lead to a siege, as was the case with a precisely similar 
misfortune before Lucknow. The consequences would have 
been frightful indeed if Agra had fallen, for all the Europeans 
within a radius of one hundred miles were crowded together 
there. The discomfort of the refugees may be measured by 
Mr. Raikes’ statement; that his own quarters, —— the best in 
the fort; consisted of three windowless rooms, each fourteen feet 
square, in which himself and his wife, Major Raikes and his wife, 

r. French and his’ wife, three children, two wet-nurses, and 
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with Sir Colin Camp 


three female servants, had to bg accommodated. After the 
action, part of the small space available had to be used as a 
hospital, in which the ladies acted as nurses. Mr. Raikes says 
that “for weeks that the ladies watched over their charge, 
never was a word said by a soldier which could shock the 
gentlest ear.” All avongh July, August, and September, the 
rebels Surrounded the fort, though they did not venture to 
attack it. On the 1oth October it was relieved by Colonel Great- 
head’s column, which encamped in the neighbourhood, and was 
almost immediately attacked. It was at first taken by surprise, but 
speedily repulsed the enemy with great loss. at the rebels 
should have kept quiet so long, and only mustered up courage 
to attack when it was too late to succeed, was a strong instance 
of that strangely uncertain impulsive temper which they have 
shown throughout the whole mutiny. 

Mr. Raikes’s personal experiences after he left Agra t 
nothing of particular interest. As we have said, he visited Delhi, 
and served for about two months with Sir Colin Campbell, of 
whom he speaks in the most enthusiastic manner. Some of the 
facts stated with respect to him are curious. Mr. Raikes, for 
example, gives Sir Colin’s own account of the ‘ misunderstand- 
ing” between himself and the Governor-General, which at one 
time gave rise to so much foolish and malignant comment in 
this country. It is as follows :— 

One sultry evening, not long after Sir Colin’s arrival in Calcutta, where he 
was the guest of Lord and Lady Canning, Sir David Baird reminded bim that 
dinner was just coming on the table. Sir Colin had been writing despate! 
all day, was too tired to make a regular dinner toilette, and, taking Sir David 
by the arm, strolled across to a neighbouring hotel, where they took a quiet 
chop and bottle of claret. The next day, it was all over Calcutta that Sir 
Colin had so serious a misunderstanding with Lord Canning that he had 
actually left Government House. 

The second part of Mr. Raikes’s book has, as we have already 
observed, more interest than the first. His account of the 
causes and extent of the mutiny is valuable, not so much for 
any novelty which belongs to it, as because it stamps a well- 
known theory with the weight of the authority of a man whose 
means of knowledge are so considerable. He believes that the 
mutiny was almost purely military, but that there were some 
considerable elements of another kind at work which must not 
be overlooked. He intimates—and the theory on the face of it 
seems plausible enough—that the dislike of a foreign yoke, and 
the wish to exercise the superiority which, as they supposed, 
their superior force conferred upon them, were the reasons which 
inclined the Sepoys to revolt, and he says that he had observed a 
marked difference in their bearing towards the English ever since 
the disasters of Cabul. The bulk of the population were for the 
most part entirely on our side, though to this general statement 
there were some considerable exceptions. Certain predatory castes 
and tribes, such as the Goojurs and the Mewatties, who are pro- 
fessional plunderers, took advantage cf the commotion to plun- 
der Sepoys and Europeans alike; and for a short time the mass 
of the population (whose principal burden is the rent paid to the 
Government) considerably enjoyed their immunity from taxation. 
After a time, however, they found that it was far better to be 
taxed and protected than to be free from taxes and left unpro- 
tected. Except in Oude, the talookdars and zemindars, or native 
aristocracy, ‘‘ adhered without a shadow of hesitation or doubl 
dealing to our fortunes.” The great exception to these remar 
was that the Mahometans behaved very ill—‘so ill, that if the 
rest of the population had sympathized with them, I should despair 
of governing India for the future.” 

ith regard to the policy to be pursued in order to pacify the 
country, Mr. Raikes maintains that first of all a very severe 
punishment indeed should be inflicted on the mutineers. His 
view is, that “every man in regiments which dyed their hands 
in the blood of our countrymen” should be put to death—that 
members of regiments which mutinied, without committin 
murder, should be transported for life—and that men who dedented 
their colours and went home quietly, should be more lenientl 
punished, but still transported. His reason for advocating this 
extent of punishment is, that the natives will attribute anything 
short of it to fear ; and he elsewhere observes, that there is reason 
to apprehend that the Sikhs may mutiny unless they see that the 
greatest severities are inflicted on those who doso. We will not 
resume to give*any very definite opinion on so difficult a subject ; 
ut we should have been glad to know Mr. Raikes’s opinion as 
to the dangers which may probably accrue from driving large 
bodies of men to absolute despair. a 

Apart from the question of gunichnent, Mr. Raikes makes a 
variety of suggestions as to policy to be pursued in conse- 

uence of the revolt. In a scheme for restoring the police of the 
North West Provinces, drawn up at the desire of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Raikes proposes to substitute for the Bengal 
Native Infantry, who were employed to keep the peace, and to 
guard treasure throughout those provinces, an organized horse 
and foot police force, consisting in each district of one hundred 
horse and four hundred foot. He wishes to see this force com- 
posed of people who, relatively to the districts in which they 

would be stationed, would be almost as much foreigners as 
Europeans themselves. In Rohilcund, for example, he would 
have a strong infusion of Hindoo tribes, whilst in Benares he. 
would prefer Affghans, Beloochees, or Mahometans from the 
Punjab. He also proposes, not only to station these regiments 
in places where they would be guas: foreigners, but to follow the 
example set by Sir Henry Lawrence in his organization of the 
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‘Punjab Guides, by taking the different companies in the same 


regiment from tribes as much varied as possible. He mentions 
one corps of Guides of which the companies came from six 
different districts, so that they had no common ground of religion, 
of nationality, or even of language, on which to found a revolt. 
Mr. Raikes is also a strong advocate of the introduction of the 
Punjab system of administration into what are called the Regu- 
lation Provinces. In the Punjab, the magistrate unites in him- 
‘self all authority, fiseal, judicial, and military, in so far as 
——- authority is necessary to keep the peace. In the Regu- 
lation Provinces there is an elaborate division between the various 
branches of the public service. Mr. Raikes thinks that the 
simplicity and vigour of the Punjab system is better suited to 
the natives than the delicacy of that which is in force in the 
Regulation Provinces. 

r. Raikes has an interesting chapter on religion and edu- 
cation. He says that the native Christians made common cause 
with us, and that the same remark applies to every one who had 
received an English education. He especially insists upon the 
distinction that it was learning English, and not mere learning, 
which exercised so strong an influence over the natives. Some 
of our worst enemies, he says, were to be found amongst native 
surgeons and physicians who had studied European science in 
the native languages all their lives. ‘So few,” he observes, 
“were the English scholars amongst our enemies, that it was 
the custom of the mutineers to burn our intercepted despatches 
rather than attempt to get them deciphered. They would trust 
nobody who even knew English.” His conclusion is, that “ this 
is not the time to press vernacular education on the people, but 
the Government should fix a standard of secular education, 
including English literature, as a sine gud non, and bestow a 
liberal grant in aid to all schools coming up to that standard.” 
He remarks further on the vast influence which medical skill 
exercises over the minds of the natives. The connexion in their 
minds between the hakeem or ruler, and hukeem or doctor, is, 
he says, very close indeed; and he maintains that Europeans 
should be employed both as civil surgeons and as assistants at 
all the Government hospitals. The native assistants were, he 
says, some of our worst enemies during the mutiny. 


WALTON’S LIVES* 


N O five human beings were ever under greater posthumous 
LN obligations to a biographer than were Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson to Izaac Walton. For although 
Plutarch has certainly rendered Cato and Cesar and other Greek 
and Roman worthies his debtors, yet their names, as of the fore- 
most men of the world in their time, are inscribed in other 
records than his, or immortalized by their own pens. But of the 
five whom “Father Izaac” has chronicled, two alone—Hooker 
and George Herbert—can, on any pretext, be affirmed to have 
perpetuated themselves. Donne, indeed, has a name to live as 
among the first of English satirists, and in his own day one of the 
most profound and subtle of theologians. But he has little more 
than a name. Nevius in manibus non est. His verses are seldom 
cited, his sermons are nearly forgotten, and, were they shorter 
and less abstruse, might be preac ed again without much chance 
of detection, even in Westminster Abbey. Again, Wotton lives 
in two or three witticisms ; while Sanderson is buried in a tome 
of sermons which would, if any modern divine were to reproduce 
them, act like poppy or mandragora on the tenants of his pews. 
And yet these five men, thanks to their biographer, are better 
known to readers in general than most of their contemporaries. 
Their memories are embalmed in some of the sweetest and most 
icturesque of English prose; and thousands who have never 
ked at a page of their writings are familiar with their public 

or their household lives. 
~ Dryden observes of Plutarch, that he who chronicled so many 
heroes is almost without a record of himself. Nearly the same 
might be said of Izaac Walton. In his Complete Angler, indeed, 
and now and then in his Lives, we have glimpses of their author ; 
but his more particular sayings and doings, such as lend an 
undying charm to his biographies of other men, have to be 
gleaned, in his case, from a Msi 4 of obscure by-ways, and when 
so collected, are brief and unsatisfying. Mr. Dowling has accord- 
ingly done good service by his prefatory memoir, which renders 
yet more pleasant the delightful sketches it precedes. To that 
memoir we shall confine our attention. The writings of Izaac 

Walton need no herald. 
. OF the Complete’ Angler it cannot be said noscitur a sociis. 
To no man, indeed, does Sancho’s proverb less appertain, “‘ Show 
me thy company, and I will tell thee who thou art.” For Walton 
was, as all the world knows, a linendraper in Fleet-street; and 
his companions were among the wittiest, the most learned, and 
eminent men of the age. Nor did he by any means gaze 
pon these luminaries from a distance, as P. P. gazed upon 
“* Mr, Justice Freeman, the grave Mr. Justice Tonson, the good 
Lady Jones, and the great Sir Thomas Truby, Knight and 
Baronet ;” but, on the contrary, he entertained them at his table, 
and sometimes—for in the days of the Long Parliament they were 
often.in trouble, hid them in his inner chamber. Neither did Wal- 
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ton’s lien upon his friends consist in wit, learning, or politics. 
As regards polities, by the laws of Solon he would have been 
put to death ; for though he was a decided Royalist and Church- 
man, he never took any prominent part in the arguments of the 
time. Nor was he eloquent, witty, or erudite. And yet, as 
Mr. Dowling says, “how wide was the circle of Walton's 
friends! Sir Henry Wotton, the scholar and statesman; Charles 
Cotton, the witty man of the world; Fuller, the historian ; 
Hales, then styled the ‘ever memorable,’ though now almost 
forgotten ; the benevolent and learned Dr. Hammond; Donne, 
the first English satirist ; Chillingworth, the acute logician, and 
Propugnator invictissimus of the English Church ; the Bish 

Morley, King: Ward, Sanderson, Morton, and Ken; and t 
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Archbishops Usher and Sheldon—such were the intimate asso- 
ciates of Izaac Walton.” 
The riddle as regards Walton’s younger contemporaries may 


be thus explained. Born in the reign of Elizabeth, and dying at 
the age of 91, his are of life extended over one of the most 
troubled periods of English history. He had passed middle 
life, “when sceptre and crown were tumbled down,” and when 
troopers stabled their horses in cathedrals, and a Huntingdon 
brewer sat in the seat of anointed kings. All ranks of the 
vanquished party, ‘the Malignants,” to which Walton adhered, 
were forced into a closer communion with one another. A few 
years before, an archbishop was nearly unapproachable by a 
commoner, and bishops were addressed cap-in-hand and with 
bated breath. But in Walton’s 45th year his Grace might want 
a dinner, and their lordships were without a palace, and neither 
gave nor received many benedictions. But although lawn sleeves 
were at a discount, the drapery business flourished, and Walton 
realized the adage of keeping his shop and his shop keeping him. 
Silenced preachers dined at the table of tradesmen; Faller 
derived no income from his tithes; and Jeremy Taylor was 
preaching with closed doors in an obscure garret in Fenchurch- 
street. it such a crisis Walton was a bountiful Amphitryon, 
and, like Obadiah, fed prophets in a cave. Doubtless, Walton 
and his clerical associates took sweet counsel together over the 
times’ abuse, and sent up many a fervent prayer for the restora- 
tion of thrones, principalities, and powers. At length “ Sacred 
Majesty” came back again with much clapping of hands, throwing 
up of hats, expense of gunpowder, and “three times three ; 

and then it appeared, as regarded Walton, how “ sweet were the 
uses of adversity,” for the drapery business flourished better 
than ever, and the friends with whom he had shared the cup of 
affliction continued to honour their host and benefactor. ' 

Another solution, however, must be sought for his intimacy 
with Donne. Fellowship in suffering and mutual assistance in 
dangers were not, in this instance, the causes of friendship, 
But as Donne was Vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West, and as 
Walton’s house stond near the Church, the two men would be 
often brought together. It was an age of much ceremonial and 
wide severance of ranks, and it was not with every draper, even 
if he were as “bold” as John Gilpin, that the learned and _meta- 
physical Dean of St. Paul’s would have associated, But in 

alton there existed a quality, which is said to exist in young 
ladies—a “ genius for Linrera 2% and the poetical and specula- 
tive divine probably found in Walton just enough poetry and 
just enough commonplace to render his company an agreeable 
relief from clerical duties and severer studies. e cannot illus- 
trate this element in “‘ Father Izaac’s” composition better than 
by citing the words of his latest biographer :— 

One pleasing ~y! Walton certainly had, which has a charm for 

and whi all maker of friendships. This was 
a frank kindliness of heart, a sort of winning behaviour, which opened for him 
a way to the esteem of all generous natures. This quality can sometimes 
make even ignorance bul, intelligence with a peculiar 
attractiveness. This gives a power to the quiet humour of Walton, and 
imparts an interest to his moralizing, even when most commonplace, This 
a md “Use him as though you loved him,” is the quaint advice. All his 
friends seem to have felt the power of this conciliating virtue. They address 
him with tht words “dear brother,” “good Mr. Walton,” “my most worthy 
father,” and these were evidently no mere complimentary phrases. - 

We have suggested that Walton was in some degree a “‘com- 
monplace” person, and the phrase is warranted by the admission 
of his biographer. But it must be kept within the limits of the 
three important subjects of religion, politics, and ethics. For 
his religion, Walton was a sound Churchman. Perhaps, had he 
been born on the other side of the water—an almost ludicrous 
hypothesis, since who but a true Briton ever understood the 
craft of rod and line?—he would have been a quietist, like 
Fénélon, whom in some respects he resembled, and have beheld 
floating in mid-air angelic faces and saintly forms. Being born, 
however, intra quatuor maria, his serene and imaginative tem- 

t naturally clave to the picturesque ceremonial of the 
Bhureh, and the sweet and sublime eloquence of its service-book, 
and recoiled from the rites and the harsh 
doctrines of hurch’s foes. We could as soon conceive Pym 
at mass as Walton in a conventicle, or listening to Hugh Peters 
in St. Margaret’s church. Ritualistic ange mc may. not have 
been his natural bent; but he must have held in profound 
abhorrence the disorderly extravagances of the sectaries. As 
regarded politics, he describes himself as one of “ the quiet and 
thankful y,” and such men are the reverse of the ro and 
hungry ius, never “dangerous ;” and as for his ethies or 

i he was content with such ical maxims as sufficed 


the shepherd in Ae You Like Fe, and sought no farther than for 
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“plain truths, necessary to be known, believed, and acted upon.” 

we , however, from the rational to the one 

rtion of Walton’s intellect—from his plain understanding to 

bis active and indeed rich fancy—the commonplace vanishes, and 

we have before us a man of almost poetic genius, though wanting 
the accomplishment of verse. 

England is the parent and the cradle of descriptive , 80 
far as poetry deals with natural scenes. Its shepherds are not 
bergers—its fields and woods are not haunted with nymphs and 
dryads. Walton, from his mere love of angling and rural 

uietude, is among the best of England’s descriptive poets, and 

ousands who have never im a worm on a hook, and could 
as easily “‘ bring up drowned honour by the locks” as they could 
“and a trout,” have hung over his descriptions of streams and 
valleys, of copses and meadows, with as much delight as ever a 
Meltonian derived from a southerly wind and a cloudy sky. 
At the same time, true to his character of “ commonplace,” 
Walton, while profuse on the tame beauty of Hertfordshire, 
left it to Cotton to depict that wilder scenery of the Dove 
which was so familiar to both. Mr. Dowling has indulged 
in some very judicious and agreeable reflections on the causes 
of the immediate popularity of the Complete Angler; but 
its permanent reputation rests on a more solid basis than 
either season or circumstance. It was first published in 1653. 
The Dutch and English were then contending for the dominion 
of the sea. ‘The d,” as Cromwell told honourable members 
roundly, “had done with the Long Parliament.” The 
Judaical virus of Puritanism was in full ferment ; and men were 
fiercely debating whether England should be governed by a 
Council formed on the model of the Jewish Sanhedrim, or by a 
Board whose number should equal the number of the Apostles. 
Pike and sermon, sword and text, were bandying hard words 
and harder blows, and, “‘ tantas componere lites,” it was high time 
to appoint Cromwell Protector, with coronation ceremonies :— 

Such was the time [says Mr. a in which Walton sent out his 
quiet little book, and this very confusion of public affairs probably contributed 
to its popularity. The whole government of the country was then in the 
hands of one party. A royalist had a very small chance indeed of being able 
to engage in the affairs of the nation. The magistrates’ bench, the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and all the public departments, were filled with his oppo- 
nents. The country gentlemen of the Ring’ party had but three resources ; 
idleness, sports, or political plotting. t was a dangerous game ; 
Cromwell’s eyes were quick and his arms long; the first is hateful to most 
Englishmen ; to the sports of the field then they naturally turned. Hunting 
was almost out of the question, so many families had been ruined, so many 
estates forfeited, that a os msive and more exclusive amusement became 
requisite. Angling fell in with this state of things. A broken fortune could 
mae it, the angler was able to select his associates. To this class 

ton’s bock was exactly fitted. It was written by one of their own party, 
and spoke sentiments grateful to their hearts. The popularity of such a book 
was certain, appealing as it did to the love of amusement and to similar 
political and religious opinions. 

It is characteristic of the times that under the vignette of the 
first edition was printed the followin e from St. John’s 
Gospel—“ Simon Peter said, I go a fishing, and they said, We 
also will go with thee.” 

Walton deserves a place among Lucian’s Macrobii, not only 
for his length of days, but also for his literary activity after he 
had lived over half a century. Like Cowper's, his genius did 
not show itself until he had passed his fitieth year; but from 
that period, at considerable intervals, he continued to collect 
materials, to write and publish for forty years, and the date of 
his last production—a preface to Chalkhill’s pastoral poem 
entitled Thealina and Clearchus—is also the date of the closing 

ear of his long and blameless life. Perhaps the lateness of his 
ear exertions may have, in some degree, contributed to the 
excellence and popularity of his writings. They are steeped in 
the gentleness of mature years from the first; and as they pro- 
ceed, acquire, without any loss of vigour, the charms of wise and 
thoughtful senescence. Cephalus, in Plato’s Republic, accounts 
it among the blessings of age that it is delivered from the dis- 
turbances and the delusions of passion; and Walton, beginning 
to write at a season when most men have chosen the better or 
the worse part on their appointed stage, may unconsciously have 
shared in the feelings of Cephalus, and preferred the downward 
slope of years, with its vistas of tranquil and rational delights, 
to the upland track of youth, with its imaginary joys and its 
almost certain disappointments. 

The neaus between Walton’s friends and his writings is among 
the interesting features of his life. He was the fellow-parishioner 
and friend Py, and at the request of Sir H Wotton, 
and with the applause of Hales of Eton, became his biographer. 
In 1639 Wotton died, and in 1651 Walton performed the pious 
duty of prefixing to the Reliquie Wottoniane a memoir of his 
friend. By the advice of Archbishop Sheldon, and while residing 
with Dr. Morley, Bishop of Winchester, he drew up his sketch 
of the “judicious Hooker ;” while a friendship of more than 
twenty years’ duration was in itself a sufficient motive for com- 
posing the Life of Bishop Sanderson. Herbert's is the only 
name of the five on Walton’s list on which the lien cannot be 
traced; but this Life Walton tells us he wrote to please himself 
and benefit posterity. The friend of the quaint and metaphysical 
Donne could indeed scarcely fail to be an nines of the “'Hemple,” 


even had there not existed an intimate acquaintance between the 
Dep alt “se Paul’s and “the Lady Magdalen Herbert,” the 
poet’s mother. 

We are glad of the occasion afforded to us by Mr. Dowling’s 
excellent elton of Walton’s Lives for directing 


the attention of 


our readers, and our more youthful ones ee eno | to this sample 
of our elder — spre nts and to the worthies tee ed 
in its es. ithout grudging to contemporary productions 
the applause which they or the which they 
excite, we cannot see them with complacency obscuring by their 
brilliance, or perhaps their glare, the more temperate and whole- 
some light of the elder classics of our land. The latter, it is true, 
are reprinted, and we suppose, therefore, that they find fit, if 
few, readers; but at no moment in the intellectual progress of 
England has repose ever been more needful, if the literature of 
the present century be to take its place among its great ante- 
cessors. For want of repose our prose is becoming turgid, our 
verse empty or inflated. A good cooling regimen is required to 
correct these exorbitances; and nothing would rejoice us more 
than to be assured, on the credit of sound publisher's statistics, 
that the number of new books was diminishing, while that of re- 
editions of old books was on the increase. 


ENGLISH LIFE FOR GERMAN READERS.* 


T=. book, printed and published at Goettingen, is dedicated 
“to the German Readers of the English Language, by their 
Sincere Well-wisher.” It is intended, we presume, to afford 
such readers some notion of how English people of all classes 
think, talk, and live, at the present day. We hope that, at all 
events, German readers will not fancy that English printers turn 
out such work as that contained in these two volumes. It strikes 
us that Millicent must have been printed by workmen who did 
not understand the English language, and that the author must 
have thought it unnecessary to exercise any oversight of their 
work. We never saw a printed book which contained so many 
words wrongly spelt, and many pages cannot be said to have any 

unctuation at all. A “well-wisher of German readers of the 

nglish language” would certainly wish that such a book should 
not fall into their hands, as its perusal would tend to bewilder 
the foreign student of a tongue which is quite hard enough to 
foreigners already. 

Millicent purports to be written by a middle-aged lady, and 
to contain the story of the more striking incidents which she has 
witnessed during her life. We have no doubt that the work is 
written by a woman. There is but one inference to be drawn 
from the abundance of such exclamations as ‘‘ Gracious, what 
weather we had!” There is also a feminine disregard of the 
ordinary course of time. Years crumple up into nothing, or 
extend to vast duration, with no regard whatever to the familiar 
rules of arithmetic. It is striking to find, at the second page of 
the first volume, that although Millicent is to describe Our 
English Homes of the Present Day, the authoress feels an 
unwillingness to write the book because it is to “ rip up scenes 
that are long since past.” It appears, too, that a young lady 
who was eighteen when Jenny Lind was in the zenith of her 
fame in 1847, has, in the eleven years down to 1858, arrived at 
the age of forty-three—likewise that a lad who in 1847 was 
fifteen, after running a long course of rascality and disappearing 
for a number of years, came out as-a at tenor at the Opera, 
held for a lengthened period the position of “a prince in the 
musical world,” and “lives yet, though from age his powers 
have faded.” In the common course of things this individual 
would now be no more than twenty-six, while in the book his 
years must at least be seventy. It is interesting, also, to find 
that, thirty or forty years since, fashionable London shopmen 
wore ‘“ Albert chains’—the name of the coming Prince Consort 
having thus cast its shadow considerably before his appearance 
among us. 

Nothing would be easier than to exhibit this book as a very 
absurd one. We could collect from its pages instances of most 
remarkable vulgarity and flippancy by scores and hundreds—also 
many indications of an extreme snobbishness of nature. We do 
not remember any work which contains such an amount of French 
phrases, where English ones would have served quite as well to 
convey the meaning intended ; or where there is so di eable 
and unsuccessful an attempt at constant smartness. We are 
told of a baronet who had made his fortune in India, that ‘No 
human power could dissuade the yellow baronet from appearing 


in miraculous waistcoats and impossible trou—hum—. Par. 


donnez-moi.'’ Then it is pleasant to dine with pleasant people; 
“ but to drive ten or fifteen miles to eat Welsh mutton and talk 
of the weather and dismal country gossip—bah! c’est toute autre 
chose.” . The authoress tells us that her hero was “ a perfect gen- 
tleman,” all whose words carried much “ weight and force.” We 
have many specimens of the lively conversation in which this 
refined person was accustomed to deal. After a night of rain, 
he informed a circle of high-bred ladies at a country house, that 
“the dahlias and chrysanthemums had been on the spree last 
night, and had drunk toomuch.” At a pleasant pic-nic the same 
individual declared that “we were uncommon jolly.” A 
duchess, resolved to call a spade a spade, mentioned as her reason 
for carrying two pocket-handkerchiefs, that “it is not pleasant 


to blow one’s nose wpon Mechlin lace.” So good was the ess’s: 


appetite, that Herbert (the hero) “ pronounced her a first-rate 
Seeder.” Still, that lady’s doings were not so remarkable as those 
of “the Honourable Miss Stuffaway,” who ate so much, that 
“ after dinner she was obliged to have her stays unlaced.” The 


* Millicent; or, Our English Homes of the Present Day. By A. v. 
Beresford. 2 vols, Goettingen: George H. Wigand. 1858. 
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refined hero likewise declared, concerning one of his early loves, 
that “she was a regular stunner.” On the whole, we think, 
there are reasons besides the bad printing why Millicent should 
not be taken by German readers as a just description of “ English 
Homes of the present day.” 

As for plot, there is hitle or none; and the action is huddled 
up, or rather cut short, at the close of the book, in a most 
unsatisfactory way. But still, it would give quite an unjust 
impression of the work to point out these things as a fair sample 
of it. The of Millicent—who, we a 
comparative oun rson—possesses real talent. Perhaps 
she has listened with undue admiration to 
the slang of her brothers or cousins. There is very considerable 
depth and originality of thought—very considerable and accurate 
knowledge of life, both high and low—very considerable power 
of describing scenery in a graphic way—very considerable ability 
to conceive and delineate characters, which are marked without 
being exaggerated—very considerable fluency and even eloquence 
in style. On the whole, Millicent is a very readable and 
interesting book. There is a marked improvement in the second 
volume as compared with the first; there is less affectation, less 
flippancy, more thought—in short, the entire composition is a 
great deal better. oughout the work, we find a keen insight 
into the snobbishness which is native to the independent Briton. 
There are passages upon that topic which are not unworthy of 
the author of the Book of Snobs. And the authoress 
herself, upon several occasions, unintentionally illustrates her 
text. She is a poor cousin, of good family, who has always lived 
among her grand relations; and so she heartily despises 
“retired merchants.” She regards the only opening for a youn 
man of gentle blood as being “a Government situation,” an 
speaks with scathing sarcasm of people who go to pic-nics in 
“‘one-horse broughams.” The hero meets abroad with his uncle’s, 
a baronet’s, lawyer who had succeeded to a large fortune. ‘he 
lawyer “ had the impertinence to bow, and offer to shake hands;” 
and the authoress records with approval that the hero—a penni- 
less, idle lad—* felt strongly moved to kick him.” We read the 
work with an alternate disposition to declare it extremely good 
and to pitch it with indignation into the fire—however, we read 
it through, and the passages which excite our wrath grow always 
fewer and shorter as we proceed. 

The story opens at an English country-house, Langley Hall, 
the seat of a baronet, one Sir John Langley, the authoress’s 
uncle. It was a very pretty place :— 

Suddenly an unexpected turn of the road brought us close to the house, 
which had hitherto been concealed by the enormous yews which on that side 
grew thick around it. It was a large house in the Elizabethan style, with 
small turrets and twisted chimneys. A low, irregular house, covered to the 
very top with dark-green ivy—multitudes of windows of every size and in 
every position—a massive porch paved with old Roman tiles. Such was the 
front of the house. The back differed entirely. A lawn and flower- 
spread up to the clematis-covered verandah ; and in the centre a large circular 
conservatory, filled with the rarest plants, rose up as high as the second story, 
with windows from one of the drawing-rooms opening into it upon a sort of 
gallery, while below three glass doors gave entrance to the dining-room. The 
groups of trees skirting the lawn, which was bounded by a long terrace, 
afforded openings through which lovely views of the surrounding country 
could be cbtainad. Hill and upland were there: church spire and village ; 
while yet nearer were fields of waving corn, and orchards filled with trees 
laden to the ground with ripe blushing fruit. A row of poplars, seen here 
and there, marked the spot where the river Ouse flowed on silently ; and their 
sharp lines, shooting up into the summer air, gave a pleasing contrast to the 
rich clustering foliage of the more adjacent trees. 

Here we may remark a little indication of that forgetfulness of 
the bearing of things upon each other, which produced the arith- 
metical inconsistencies which we have already pointed out. Of 
course, orchards could not possibly be filled with “ ripe blushing 
fruit” at the same time that the poplars were “shooting up into 
the swmmer air.” 

In this pleasant retreat the authoress meets, after long 
separation, her uncle and aunt, and their daughter Millicent. 
Millicent, of course, was distinguished by her “ dazzling loveli- 
ness”—could the heroine of a novel have less? Her voice, too, 
was “rich and deep ;” her manner earnest and abrupt. On the 
whole, Mary (the writer) felt rather afraid of her. A few days 
later arrived ‘Cousin Herbert,” with his inseparable friend, 
Lord H Windham. Millicent and Herbert, it soon appears, 
are mutually in love, but disguise their sentiments from one 
another. Millicent treats Herbert with bare civility, sometimes 
not with that; and Herbert declares emphatically to his friend, 
in a conversation unluckily overheard by Millicent and Mary, 
that “he would rather live in a garret all his life alone than 
marry Millicent Langley.” Millicent departs to her chamber 
and spends the night in a frantic state. A number of guests 
arrive, and the Hall is crowded for some weeks. There are a 
Duke and Duchess of Ancaster, simple and kind persons, the 
Duchess having a tendency to urge all her friends to take blue 
pills and black draughts. There was a poet, who produced 
“beautiful poems, full of loveliness,” but who looked, talked, 
danced, and ate like other men. There was a Lady Greypride, 
a leader of fashion, with “an air smacking of Belgrave-square, 
Hyde-park, and exclusiveness,” with her son, an i get 
youth, whom she was anxious to see married to Millicent, who 
was the heiress of her father’s estates. There was a Miss 
Chumley, a “ would-be young lady, fast verging on old-maidism.” 
It was, it appears, this lady’s manner to “ wriggle upon her chair, 
making eyes at gentlemen.” And there was a boy of fifteen, who 
is the villain of the tale—Cecil Allerton, an orphan whom the 


baronet had taken under his care, and was bri 
law. Cecil had a beautiful voice, and was, as is 
deeply in love with Millicent, who was some years his senior. 
party, with many other guests who come and go, pay a 
lengthened visit to Langley Hall. It was September when the 
Hall began to get filled with visitors; and the season seems to 
have gradually got back to summer as the weeks ed over. 
There was a pic-nic and — other diversions, including a dinner- 
party at the house ofa wealthy nabob who had sprung from some 
obscure family, no one knew where, but who made a fortune 
in India, and insolently presumed to buy the mansion of some 
country gentleman who had run through his means and was glad 
to sell it. The poor parents of this individual must have Siad 
some presentiment of his future career, for they had given him 
the name, somewhat unusual in England, of Toonee Rupee. 
Meanwhile Herbert meets with a shocking accident through the 
smashing of an express train. Millicent and Mary tend him 
with great care, and when he is getting better, there occurs the 
strong incident of the book. ile both ladies are in the room, 
though he is not aware of the presence of the former, he makes 
a declaration of love which Mary understands as addressed to 
herself; and indeed, judging from the book, we do not see how 
any rational being could understand it otherwise. Mary, who 
has long loved the individual secretly, bursts out with a violent 
declaration that his affection is returned, which is cut short by 
Herbert's bellowing out that it was Millicent he was speaking of. 
All we can say is, that Herbert must have been as stupid a 
bungler as we ever happened to meet with. Hysterics follow— 
Millicent and Herbert me engaged. The engagement, for 
no conceivable reason, is to be kept secret, and Millicent and 
Mary go up to London to be introduced to the fashionable world 
by Lady Greypride. So we are told of the parties to which the 
ls went, and how they were presented at Court. Although 
the presentation took place some thirty years since, we find that 
the reigning sovereign was Queen Victoria. Wearied of London 
gaiety, Millicent and all her friends go to Malvern to the cold 
water-cure. Then Millicent and Herbert get married. Then they 
go abroad. Then they return home. Then they take up house 
in Belgravia. Then Cecil makes mischief between Millicent and 
her husband, by representing to the former that the latter is 
unfaithful. Then Herbert tie. Then all parties to the 
opera to hear a great singer who has lately appeared. The great 
singer proves to be Cecil. Then the story ends with an ex- 
tremely lame and impotent conclusion. 

There are several descriptions of low London life, also of humble 
rustic life, which in themselves have considerable merit; but 
are tacked on the story in avery clumsy manner, and have hardly 
anything to do with the progress of the plot. There is good sense 
and truth in the remarks, occurring in several places ughout 
the volumes, as to the absurdity of the pictures which are often 
drawn (by town people) of rustic innocence and happiness :— 

I believe there really are those among our class who think that a life of 
rural labour and rustic hardships must be the most agreeable of all existences. 
Utter folly! They suffer visions of new milk, brown bread, marigolds and 
say no worse—and m i 
kept out of sight. 
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MAJESTY’S 
ITIENS, NI, AN 
ALDIGHIERI, and  Divertissement, Mdlle, 

Performances will be continued di the week :—Tuesday, July 27th; Thursday, 
July 29th; Friday, July 30th; and Saturday, mt 31st. 

On TUESDAY, July 27th, will be repeated IL TROVATORE. Leonora, Malle. 
Tirrens; Azucena, Madame ALBon1; and Manrico, Signor Gruetmy1. And a Diver- 
tissement, in which Mdlle. Boscxxrtti will a) b 

Pit 12s. 6d.; Boxes (Grand Tier), 3s.; One Pair, £2 12s. 6d.; Pit Tier, 
£2 2s,; Two Pair, £1 5s.; Pair, 158,; Gallery Boxes, 10s. 6d.; Pit, 3s, 6d,; 
Gallery Stalls, 3s. $d.; Gallery, 2s. May be had at the Box-office at the Theatre. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
ent of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 

MONDAY, and DURING THE WEEK, will be presented Shakspeare’s Play of 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Shylock, by Mr. C. Kgan; Portia, by Mrs. C. 

Kegan. Preceded by the new Farce (in One Act), entitled, DYING FOR LOVE. 


WILL CLOSE SATURDAY NEXT, THE 83lsr. 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, —The 
Tathigar-square), OPEN from Nine til Dusk. Admittance, Catalogue, 
JOSEPH J: JENKINS. Secretary. 


OSA BONHEUR’S NEW PICTURES, “Landais Peasants 
b are HOW ON viEW, the Gallen 168, New Bond-street, 
Aamission, One Shilling. Open from Nine till Six. 7 


Tae OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, Oatlands Park, Weybridge, 
will be ready for the reception of Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Families, on 
Monday, July 26th, Formerly the princely Residence of the Duke of York, it is beauti- 
full, sivaated. on high land, with gravelly subsoil, a mile from the Weybridge Station 
peculiar salubrity of the spot is we' own ; and the Grotto, cons’ 
N tle at an of £40,000, is in the Grounds. by 
or 
the 


e of 
INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA.—DENMAN, 
RODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &e., 


INT: 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Bottles included. 
The well-established and ment rerpeting them of these wines in the public 


estimation renders | comment res them unnecessary. A Pint Sample of 

each for 24 stamps. ine in Cask forwarded free to any pm ty in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Paie or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or per dozen. 

Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 


of London. Price-lists 
ice- 
Jauss L, Denman, 65, City (corner of Bailway-place), 


ds,” together with her Portrait, * 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—MR. BENEDICT’S SECOND 
CONCERT.—THE GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT, by ONE THOUSAND 
PERFORMERS, under the Direction of Mr. Brwzpicr, will be REPEATED on 
FRIDAY NEXT, 90th July, 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I, 
OVERTURE, “ Guillaume Tell” Rossini. 
Salvum fac Regem”’ Dr, Loewe, 
“ Dove sono,” Madame Wziss ......... (Nozze di Figaro) Mozart. 


ARIA 
MARTIN LUTHER’S HYMN, “ Great God, what do I see and 
hear,” Mr. Sims Reeves and Chorus. 
AIR, “ Love, at once I break " ba panel (The Crown Diamonds) Auber, 


s Louisa 
CHORAL AMT ARTA. Pinnofore, ARABELLA Beethoven. 
VALSE, he assorta,” Madame GAsstER Venzano 
BALLAD, 4 Who shall be fairest,” Me Sims REEVES 
QUARTETT, “ Alziam gli evviva” uryanthe) C. M. v. Weber, 


Miss Lovrsa Pywz, Miss Mr. and Mr. Wziss. 
THE MUSIC TO SHAKSPEARF’S “MACBETH” (first 


time of Performance at the Crystal Palace) ................... Matthew Fay 
Solos by Miss Lovisa Pynxz, Madame Weiss, Mr. Coorg, and Mr. Wziss. 
Part II. 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH nem Benedict, 
AIR, “ Robert toi que j’ (Robert le Diable) Meyerbeer. 


DUET, WITH CHORUS, nome” Purcell, 
Mr. Sots Rexves and Mr, Weiss. 
PRAYER, “O Thou whose msg ..(Mosé) Rossini. 
SONG, “ Where the bee sucks,” Miss Strappac Tempest) Arne. 
AIR, “ , thou angry veort,” Mr. Wess (Gipsy’s Warning) Benedict. 
DUET on Themes from the “ Osborne. 
Pianoforte, Miss AnaBELta GopparD and M, Benxpicr, 

SERENADE, Blest be the home” Benedict, 
HEBREW MORNING HYMN Mehul, 


Conductor... M. Beyepicr. 
Organist ... Mr, W. J. Bust. 


The Band, including 40 First Violins, 40 Second Violins, 26 Altos, 28 Violoncellos, 
and 28 Double Basses (with an equal proportion of Wind Instruments), will number 
wards of 200 Performers, and be com r~ of the élite of the Profession. The 
Choirs, including the Vocal Association, will number 800 Vocalists, being a total of 
ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 

Price of Tickets, Two Shillings and Sixpence, until Wednesday, the 28th of JULY, 
inclusive ; after that date the Price will be Five Shillings. Numprrep Reserved 
Seats, Two Shillings and Sixpence extra. Tickets are now on Sale at the Crystal 
Palace; at the Central Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual Agents of the 


Com 
esd SEASON TICKET HOLDERS ARE ADMITTED ON THIS OCCASION. 
The Doors will be opened at Twelve o’clock; Organ Performance at Two; Coneert 
at Three o'clock, 
NRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY.—THE NEW PICTURE 
fi GALLERY » now formed within the building will be OPENED to the Public 
The Company continue to receive (subject to approval) Pictures from Artists and 
others desirous of availing themselves of the eipereaiky of Free Exhibition the 


very attractive Gallery. 
Applications for the remaining space should be made at once, to Mr. C. W. Wass, 


at the Gallery, to whom all communications on the subject of Pictures must be 
addressed. Order, 
Crystal Palace, 22nd July, 1858, GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF .THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On AUGUST 31st, SEPTEMBER 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 1858. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS, 


-MADAME CLARA NOVE 


CASTEL 
MADAME MISS DOLBY, 
MADAME. ‘VIARDOT GARCIA 
MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONT, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, R. WEISS, 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK, BIGNOR BELLETTI. 
ORGANIST MR, STIMPSON. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
MENDELSSOHN. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
ELI Costa. 


THURSDAY MORNING. © 


MESSIAH 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
JUDITH .......... (4 New Oratorio) ........ Henry Lestrs, 
LAUDA SION . .. MENDELSSOBN, 
SERVICE IN C BEETHOVEN. 
TUESDAY EVENING—A Concert, 
Rosstyt. 
ACIS AND GALATEA (wns 64 tional Accompaniments 
Hanvet. 
AvBER. 
Mozart. 
Rossin. 
COMPRISING 
THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY (In A MENDELSSORN. 
SERENATA remeees for the occasion of the Marriage of 
the Princess Royal) .. Costa. 
OVERTURE. (Ale Sprong. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
OVERTURE (Euryanthe) WEBER. 


FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL, 


detailed Programmes of the Performances may have them for- 

wate by ae or may obtain them on or after the 26th July cog any c= infor- 

mation pd red), on application to Mr, Henry Howett, Secretary to the Committee, 
34, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman, 


T. MARTIN’S HALL—GREAT FEAT OF MEMORY.— 
MR. ABEL MATTHEWS WILL RECITE THROUGHOUT, from memory 
alone, THE TWELVE BOOKS OF MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, comprisi ng 10,565 
lines. To commence on TUESDAY: EVENING, the 27th July, at 8 o’clock precisely, 


and to be continued 
reserved), 5s.; Area and Galleries, 2s.6d.; Unreserved poe 


Stalls (numbered and 


Tickets to be had at Mr. MitcHE.1’s Library, Old Bond-street ; and at St. M 


[July 24, 1858. 
OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, a 34; is 
desirous of procuring an ENGAGEMENT AS COMPANION AL 
Lady Mrtprep Berxsrorp Hors (Arklow House, Connaught-place) is to 
speak to her capacities for the position, by manners, education, and good prin 


Graduated in Classical Honours at Cam is Scholar of his College, 
wishes to meet with a NON-RESIDENT TULORSHIP in a NOBLEMAN’S or 
GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY. He is fully competent to instruct in Mat 
pers Testimonials. Terms, £250 per annum,—Address B. A,, Post-office, 
ottingham, 


TI\HE FUNDS recently contributed to the BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION are gratefully acknowledged. More are still 
required, that the Wards now vacant may be opened before the Winter. 

PHILIP ‘on. See, 
July, 1858. HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


-ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—THE COUNCIL 
have issued an APPEAL FOR FUNDS, which are much needed on behalf of 

their first House, St. Mary Magdalene, Highgate. 

I beg to commend the Appeal for the London Diocesan Penitentiary to the sympathy 

of the Clergy and Laity. (Signed) A.C. LONDON, Visitor. 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by RB. fab ma te Jun., Esq. 

Treasurer, 215, Strand; by the Rev. Gko. Honorary Clerical 

by ALFRED TREVOR Caspr, Esq., Honorary Lay Secretary, ae ak the Office, 79, Pali Mall, 

where copies of the Appeal and Report for 1857-8 may be obtained, 


ATIONAL CHARITY and NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION.— 
The Rev. JOHN HODGSON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Peter’s, Thanet, 

requests those who are at the Sea, or who are about to leave London for the Seaside, 
and humane persons of all classes, to place themselves on his “ LIMITED TO FIVE 
SHILLINGS LIST,” set up for 5000 names, of which 2500 are filled up, to form an 
ANNUAL FUND for helping to defray the ng of the ROYAL SE BATHING 
HOSPITAL at MARGATE, providing 250 Beds, Board, Baths, and Medical Advice 
for the Serofulous Poor of the Metropolis and ‘all England. 

Annual Subscriptions of Five Sainuines or Less to be sent in Sonatas Orders 
or Postage re or an order upon a Banker, to the Rev. John H Hon. Sec, 


of 8.8,B.1., 3, Broad 'y, West Remittances will be wledged. 
Patronesses of the Rev, J. Hodgson’s Five Shilling List. 
The Duchess Dowager of Norfolk. ! The Lady Foley. 
The Duchess Dowager of Northum- | The Lady Elecho. 
rland, he Lady Catharine Buckley, 


The Duchess of Northumberland, 
The Duchess of Buccleuch. The Lady Harriet Vernon. 
The Marchioness of Westminster. The Lady Caroline Neeld. 

The Mar of Chol Ys The Lady Mareus Hill. 

The Countess of Carnarvon. The Dowager Lady Hampson. — 
The Countess Dowager of Lichfield. jety Fitzwigram, 


The Lady Auckland. 


The Countess of Shaftesbury. dy Bridge. 

The Countess Dowager of Ashburn- | Mrs. J. A. Warre. 
ham. | Mrs. Deedes. 

The Countess of Gnilford. Mrs. Fox. 

The Lady Burghley. Miss Neave. 


LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trustees. 
The Lorp Brsnops of Lonpon and 
The Dean of Westminster, and The Arcupgzacon of Marpstonz. 


The Directors’ ANNUAL REPORT of the transactions of this Society, with the 
BALANCE SHEET of RECEIPT and EXPENDITURE for the Year ending 31st May, 
1858, may be obtained by application at the Office, or by letter to the Secretary. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secre/ary. 
N.B.—This Society Assures the Lives of the er and of the Wives of Clergymen, 
and the Lives of the Near Relations of the Clergy and of the Wives of Clergymen.— 
Total Amount Assured, £2,800,000; Annual Income, £109,600; Invested Capital, 


YEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementa Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, cy ag to Her 

Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 

Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


r HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, in i exportation 0 of their 
am bringing favourable news, tations ved 

BLACK. SEN TEAS to TWO SHILLINGS" POUND in bags, the 

lowest price on record. 

Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL.— 

The marked therapeutic ag this preparation over the 
Pale varieties is now thoroughly established. It has produced almost immediate 
relief, arrested disease, and restored health in innumerable cases where other kinds of 
Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered with little or no benefit. 

Sold in Impxzriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 

MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had GRATIS and FREE BY POST. It 
contains upwards of 400 Illustrations Of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and. Hot-water mes 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble bey nie Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns 
Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c., with Lists of of Prices, and Pians of the 
a large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; 

and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—EstaBLIsHED 1820. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are prepared 
with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity, A = sien, 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruit a“ ev 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence ye te em Jams, 
Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, 1 = some and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sau 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Ro: 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Crossz and Buackwett, 21, Soho-square, London. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 

out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption 
bronchitis, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when *his 
child, 9 deug! hter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and he ing qualities of ph poteeed made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him tha t make a remedy for his child. He-studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his ven a a bw cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wi ds of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy ond h 
Wishing to do as much good as pocaiiie, he will send to such of his fellec. 
beings as request it, this! Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires as icant to enclose him six rar atten to 
be returned as postage on the Reci the remainder to be to the payment 


Hall, Long-acre, 


of this advertisement,— Address H, janes, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, 
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SDIES COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD SQUARE.— 
The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION 1958-1859 on THURSDAY, 


BER 14th, 
PROFESSORS : 
T. Spencer Baynes, Esq., LL.B.—English Language and Literature—Modern 


F.S. Cary, Esq. — Draw: wine 

Ricwarp Cutt, Esq., F.S.A.—Reading Aloud. 

Rev. E. P. M.A., Oxon.— 

Heats, B.A., Hondon— Ancient History. 

A. Hermann, P. Professor of German in University College, London—German 
Language and Literature. 

Joun Esq., Professor in King’s College, London—Vocal Musie—Harmony. 

Ricwarp H. Hvrton, Esq., M.A., London—Arithmetic and Mathematics, 

GorrTrriED KINKEL, Ph. “History of Fine Art—Geography. 

Mons. ApotpHe Racon—French Language aud Literature. 

Signor Virat pg Trvori—Italian Language and Literature. 


FEES. 
‘For Pupils taking the Course of Study, £18 18s. a year, or £7 7s.a term, Entrance 


For Pupils attending or more lls. 6d. a term for Classes meeting 

twice a week, and £1 1s. for those meeting on 

For Pupils attending one Class only, £2 2s. r tere for Classes meeting twice a week, 
and £1 11s. 6d, for those meeting once. 

The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, mber 
30th. The fees are £5 5s. a term for Pupils under, and £6 6s. for those above, Fourteen. 

Prospectuses may be had on application at the 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. _ 


rP\HE MANSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD, 
SURREY.—Mr. PAYNE begs to announce that his SCHOOL will RE-OPE EN 
on THURSDAY, the 5th of AUGUST. 

Txrms.—For Pupils under Eleven Years of age, 50 Guineas; from Eleven to Fifteen, 
60 Guineas; above Fifteen at the date of entrance, 70 Guineas. There is a Junior 
Department, on Lower Terms, for Children under Nine Years of Age. 

with further particulars, may be obtained on application to the 


Principal. 
POTTISWOODE and CO., PRINTERS, New Srreer Square, 


Lonpon, beg to announce that, for the convenience of Members of Parliament, 
Parliamentary Agents, Solicitors, and others, they have established a WEST-END 
OFFICE at 9, Partisament Srreet, Westminster, S.W. 


D. DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING allowed off all NEW 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &c., for CASH, at WILLIAM DAWSON and SON’S, 
Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, (Established 1809.) 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—NOW READY, Gratis and Post 
Free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in all classes 
Literature, including Books of Prints, Topography, &c, &c,, many in hand 


TES QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIL, 
is just published. CONTENTS :-— 
I, Admiral Blake. 
IL. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
IIT. Iron Bridges. 


1V. Life of Wycliffe. VII. The Condition and Future of India. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIX., 
is just published. CONTENTS 
I. Hugh Miller. | VIL Posthumous Memoirs and Songs of 
Il. Thiers’ History of the Consulate | Bé 


icles 0 of the Teutonic Knights. 
Vill. 


Ill, Th d Spirit f Physical x Froude’s King Hi 
e ude’s Kin; 
Scien X. The Hindu Tome 


| 
| 
Iv. Canning rs ; Literary Remains, | XI, Earl 
V. The Health of the Army. } 
VI. The Celts and the Germans, i 
London: and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No. XXVII. JULY, 1858. Price 6: 
VII. Recent Astronomy and the Nebular 
Hypothesis. 


y 
Contemporary Literature :—§ 1. Theol 
Medical Eéncation. and 5. Belles 
VI. Women Artists, Vista an: and Biography. Bel 
London: Jouw Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
On the Ist of August, 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LVII.—AUGUST. 
Price 6s., contains :— 
I, Chateaubriand. By M. Villemain. VII. Syria—Western In- 


II. Gladstone’s Homer. 
Ill. Papers — Pre - Reformation | VIII. Light—Sanatory— 


eriod. Scientific and Zsthetical. 
IV. Biblical Interpretation—Epistles to 
the Corinthians. 
V. British Art—Painting and Sculpture. XI. Political Parties. 
VI. The Modern English Drama, XI, Recent Publications. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: Hamruron, Apams, and Co, 
Dublin: McGraswan and Grit, 


Preparing for Publication, 
ON THE LATIN POETS. By W. Y. Serrar, M.A., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West St Strand. — 


I. Calvin at Geneva. 
II. The Last Days of Church-Rates. 
III. Domestic Annals of 


bindi ‘ings, 
Witi1am Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. 
1 
This day is Published, Price irene 


BSERVATIONS ON MONEY, CREDIT, AND PANICS: to 
—— are added, STRICTURES ON MANCHESTER CREDITS. By T. H, 
London: and Co. Manchester: Divnam and Co. 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
Price 2s. 6d. Stereographs for August, No, 2. 
I. THE NEW MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
Il, THE GREAT CROSS of MUIREDACH, MONASTERBOICE, CO, LOUTH. 
Til. ee BLOCK OF DOUBLE-REFRACTING SPAR FROM 


Lovett Rervs, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
AS HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA-ANEMONES AND 


MADREPORES. By P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. With a Coloured Figure of each 


"About Twelve Parts, at 1s. 6d. each, will complete this Work in 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Parts ap nde III. are a ee published, and the remaining Parts will appear on the Ist of 
each 

Joun \ Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


RCHIVES OF MEDICINE. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Edited i by LIoNEL 
Bears, M.B., F.R.S. Published Half-yearly; Illustr: 
Woodcuts and Lithographic Plates. Nos. I. and II. now ready. 7 a for 
No. III, which will appear in October, should eee to the Editor, 27, Carey- 
street, W.C., as soon as possible. 
‘Copies will be forwarded, Post free, to Gentlemen who send their names and 
Addresses, accompanied with a remittance for 3s. 6d., to J. Jonxs, 10, Grange-court 
Carey-street, W.C. London: Cuvzcnttt. 


LLUSTRATION OF THE CONSTITUENTS OF URINE, 
URINARY DEPOSITS, AND CALCULI. 8vo, 9s. 6d. Thirty-five Plates, con- 
MB EES upwards of 170 Figures, carefully copied from Nature. By Lionxt 


“The before us is pre-eminently practical.” —Dublin Medical Press 
“ We know of no work to be compare to the present, and we recommend it to the 
student and the busy oner.”—Lancet, 


London : 
This ¢ day is published, 
.ALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS: being Fiy-Leaves 
from the Note-Book of Joun Cotgunoon, Esq., Author of “ Moor and the 
Loch,” &c. Foolseap 8vo, price 5s. 
Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


Ce STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
SCILL Y ISLES, = JERSEY. By Grorcx H. Lewes, Author of the “Life 
and Works of Goethe,” 
“No man better certs than our author the art of strewing the path of learn- 
ing with flowers.”—Daily New: 

With regard to the Peaitter of the volume, the new experiments, the critical dis- 
cussions - iProies generalizations it contains, it will be enough to say that the 
anatomist (Professor Owen), to whom it is dedicated, has himself ee both the 
value and Sisinality of Mr. Lewes’ contributions to his science.”—Leader 

Witttam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


jis SOCIETY. — PUBLICATIONS OF 18656. 


1, A Chromo-lith ic View of ao. ee =~ the Arena Chapel, Padua, in 1306. 

2. Two Wood Engravings, after Frescoes by Giotto, in the same C! 

3A Chromoithograph of of the “Martyrdom of St. Sebustion: ” Freseo by Pietro 
erugino, at 

4eFive paints m Tracings of the principal Heads in ‘the “ Martyrdom of St. 


Se 
5, An Account of Perugino’s Fresco of the “ Martyrdom of St, Sebastian.” By A, H. 
Layard, Esq. 


ali Mall East; and Mesers, Graves ae Co.’s, 6, Pall Mall East. 
24, Old Bond-street, July, 1858, JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


This day, “Octavo, ls. 
HOUGHTS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. * 
Charge, delivered at the Visitation of the Dioceses of Dubliu and Glandelagh, 
June, 1858. By Ricnagp Wuarecy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: W. PARKER and Son. Dublin: Hopess and Sirs. 
“This « day, Foolscap Svo, 1s, 6d. 
ARIE THERESE DE LAMOUROUS: Foundress of the House 
of La Miséricorde, at Bourdeaux, A Biography, abridged from the French, 
By the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: Jonn W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


. MR, MASSEY’S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 
Volumes I. and II., 12s, each, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURIN G THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD, By Wii114m Massey, M.P, 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Sor, West Strand, 


This day, the Second Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, 21s, 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henry 


Purchasers of the Editi btain the Analytical Table of Conten 
< on to their 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
MR. FROUDE’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 
This day, the Second Edition, revised, of the First and Second Volumes, 26s. 
Fp stony, oF. OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Elizabeth. Ly Jamus Antuoyy Frovups. 
Lately published, the Third and Fourth Volumes, 28s. 
London: Jouw W. Parxerand Son, West Strand, 
Octavo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
| ey ESUS: Notes of Study and Travel. WILLIAM 
Gzorer Crark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 5s, 
GAZPACHO; or, Summer Months in Spain. 
London: Jonn W. Parxszer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ANUAL OF GREEK PROSE CO MPOSITION. 
By H, Muscravs Witkin, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 4s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
A KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d, 
London: Jonn W, Parkes and Son, West Strand. 
WORKS BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR G, CORNEWALL LEWIS, BART., M.P. 
O* THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
Two Volames, Octavo, 30s. 
ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND REASONING 
IN POLITICS. Two Volumes, 28s. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF 
OPINION. 10s. 6d 


USE AND ABUSE OF CERTAIN POLITICAL 
FABLES OF BABRIUS: with Notes. 5s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Now ready, price 3d., or 100 for One Guinea, 
NVASION INVITED BY THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF 
ENGLAND. By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A., and ALexanpgr W. WritiaMsoy, 
Jondon;: Bett and Davpy, 188, Fleetratrect. 
Recently published, Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 


AND BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, in the Years 1847, 
1848, and 1849. By Ropgrt Prayrarr, Esq. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas ConstaBiz and Co, London: Hamruron, Apams, and Co. 
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Just ready, Extra Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 5s, 
THE STORY OF A BOULDER; 
OB, GLEANINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A FIELD GEOLOGIST. 


By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
Of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 


ANGEL OVER THE ‘RIGHT SHOULDER. By the 
of “Sunnyside,” Printed Whittingham, Feap. cloth, with Ilus- 


FHE HAMLET. Mlustrated with Etchings by Birket 


Foster. 8vo, 


AROUND THE SOFA. B Mrs. 6 Author of “M 
sors. By Mrs. Gasxext, Author o ary 


FOOLS-PENCE, AND OTHER TALES. By a Country 
With Eight Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill 


5. 

THE BRITISH CATALOGUE INDEX: an Index to the 
Subjects and Title-pages of the Books published in the United Kingdom, a to 1857; 
with a comprehensive List of the various Publishing Societies, = Lists of their 
a together with complete List of Libraries and Series of Books published 
per 


A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Tomas Surron, 
B.A., Author of “The Calotype Process,” &c. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


In 2 Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2384 pages, £4 10s, 


HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, ENGLISH, TECHNO- 
LOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, — to the present State of Literature, 
Science, and Art, comprising all Words English, and the principal Technical 
and Scientific Terms; together with their y Scene Aa and their Pronunciation, 
according to the best Authorities. Edited by Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. Illustrated by 
above Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, but so 
far as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards per- 
fection. We need scarcely add, that the work has our cordial commendation.” —British 
Quarterly Review, 

In 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo, 508 


pages, 20s, 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. By Jonn Oaitvie, 
LL.D. Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

This Work contains an extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, in the 
various Departments of Literature, Science, and Art ; ther with numerous Obsolete, 
Obsolescent, and Scottish Words, found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Scott, 
not included in previous English Dictionaries. 

“The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ Cathe ‘Supplement, ought to be found in every 
library of books of reference.’ 


In 2 Vols. Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 15s. 


HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER, A GENERAL DICTIONARY 
OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE; i ts of the Countries, Cities, Principal 
Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, | Rive am Mountains, Valle evs, &e., in the World. 
Edited by W. G. Buacxrs, Ph. D., F.R.G.S. With above Seven undred Illustrations, 
Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, 
“ All the articles that we have ‘examined—w hether long or short—have exhibited 
eater degree of correctness in minute details than we should have thought practi- 
cab le in so a work,”—Atheneum, 
By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”— Critic, 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON ; 
AND GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FESTUS,” 


AGE: a Colloquial Satire. By James Battery, 
1 Vol, Crown 8vo, 68, 6d. [This day. 


Now ready, price 9s., Post 8vo, cloth, 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Waites Ware, Author 

of “ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &c. 

“Mr. White is a poet in thought and expression, ee in : his love of natural scenery 
he lor gy all the instincts of one. Innumerable passages might be quoted illustra- 
tive of his great powers of description. If he describes a landscape, he contrives to 
make eve ” feature of it live in the mind of the reader, His pages are fresh with the 

» verdure of green fields, and rustle with the foliage of trees. The en or 
spray of waterfalls impart an air of coolness as we read,” —Daily Tel 


Now ready, a Second Edition of 
OCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By Antoony TROLLOrs, 
Author of “The Three Clerks,” Barchester Towers,” &c. In 3 Vols. 
“We can promise a hearty laugh to all who undertake ‘Doctor Thorne’ '—a laugh 
that does good to the Jaugher, not cynical and cruel, but hearty and = comme g yo and 


there are so few books now-a-days that make us laugh. . : pues 
excellent novel, and as such we commend it to our readers.”—, 
“One of the most agreeable and instructive novels of the present day.” fan % 


OUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. By A. A. Gattenca, Author 
of “The History of Piedmont,” &. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
“ We have quoted more than enough from this — to show i it is pets 
ous, and cheerful ; full of the kindliness of plain speec' kindred, rich in 
r, terse in manner, and, whatever they may think rin Pa Piedmont, thoroughly 
suited | to the temper of an English . ”— Examiner, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


POPULAR WORKS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following are now ready :— 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First 


Invasion by the Romans to the Fourteenth bw of the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
Ninety- Bighth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, és. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRAN CE, from the uest 
by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe, Fifty-Eighth Edition, W: 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the 


Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marinus to the present Time, 
Twelfth Edition. Wosdeute? 12mo, 6s. 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL, DURING A VISIT. TO HER 
information. 


Uncle in England, containing a variety of interesting and instructive 
Seventh Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Lady Catucorr. Eighteenth Edition. Woodcuts, 18mo, 2s, 6d. 


CROKER'S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, selected from the 
“History of England.” Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
CHILDREN. Fourth Edition, 24mo, 1s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN 
EARNEST; or, the First Princi —t of Natural Philosophy Explained by the 
Sports of Youth. By Panis, Eighth Edition, Woodcuts. Post 


ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly from ori 
Sources. By the Rev. Taomas Jamps, M.A, Twenty-Sixth Thousand, 100 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PORTER'S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For Young 
Persons and Private Instruction. Second Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, as used at the 
Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich, Fifth Edition. 12mo, 1s, 6d. 


FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. Fifth 
Edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, with 
Anecdotes of the Sagacity and Instinct of Animals, A Reading Book for Youth, 
Ninth Edition, 12mo, 6s, 


PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Extracted 
from the Scriptures. By A Lapy. Second Edition. 16mo, 1s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION. 


GRAY’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


Second Edition, i inl Vol, 12mo, ates 8s. cloth, 


IsTORY OF ROME FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. 
Haauron Gray. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 
LITERARY NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent epee | of the on school into 
working competition with the miserable Gal Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth,”— 
Christian Remembrancer. 

“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirably calculated to awaken 
and sustain the attention.”—Atheneum, 

“There cannot be a fitter school history; it is aon and interesting; each term 
and thing clearly explained; while there is no gratuitous criticism, none of those 
learned doubts which have puzzled maturer readers of classic history since the advent 
of Niebuhr.” —Daily News. 

“ This is a school history of rare excellence, written in a spirited and un-dry style, 
and embellished with many useful vignettes, &c.”— Guardian, 

“Contrasting this work with o elementary histories, we are struck with the 
many additional features of interest™® possesses, and we feel ‘that we may safely com- 
mend it to the use of those who ) desire to give their pupils a book which will combine 
instruction with enjoy l Times. 


By the same Author, 


MPERORS OF ROME FROM AUGUSTUS TO. CONSTAN- - 
TINE: being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 1 Vol., 12mo, 
Illustrations, 8s, 

“So many applications are made to us for histories suited to a period of life when 
the mind is beginning to develop its power, and to find satisfaction in connecting the 
past with the present and the future in human affairs, that we are induced to recom- 
mend these volumes, which, however widely circulated, have not half the circulation 
which they deserve. They are clearly written. They neither minister to ¢ 
imbecility, nor take for granted a measure of knowledge which cannot be lawfully 
expected of the young, They present the to of history as it really is—not a series of 
dry details, nor of —— spectacles, but — of plain tact to instruct the 
understanding, an romantic incident to kindle the sympathies and affections,”— 
Christian Observer. 

“ We have no hesitafion in saying that this is one of the best histories of the Roman 
Empire for children and young people which has come under our notice. Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray has made herself —_ with at least some of the more important ancient 
writers on the subject of which She treats, and also with the criticisms of Niebuhr and 
other modern investigators of Roman history.”—Atheneum. 

“It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well-arranged per pans of facts, 
pointed by frequent but brief re: flections. ... . The book is a very good compendium 

of the Imperial History, primarily designed for children, but useful for all.’ "Spectator. 

“It would be an erroneous impression to convey of this volume, that it is written 
solely for schools and children, Th reality it is an abridgment far more likely to be 
useful to grown-up persons, who can reflect upon the working of general law rey 
make their own observations upon men and things. A a characteristic 
book is the impartiality of its political tone, and its high moral feeling.” wc A dg 


HE HISTORY OF ETRURIA. Part I. Tarchun and his 
Times. From the Foundation of oo to the Foundation of Rome. 
Part Il. From the Foundation of Rome to the General Peace of Anno Tarquiniensis 
839, B.c, 348. 2 Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, each 12s. 
“ A work which we strongly recommend as certain to afford pleasure and profit to. 
every reader,”"—Athenenm. 


YOUR TO THE SEPULCHRES OF ag 1839° 
Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Post 
“Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the of female 


writers.” 
recommend Bir. Gray's most and interesting volume,.”—Hdin- 


LONDON: T. HATCHARD, 187, PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


With English Notes for Schools. Uniform with the Grammar 
Crassics. Feap. 8vo. 


AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, par Fénzton. Edited 
by C.J. 4s. 6d, 


HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII., par Vorratne. Edited 
by L. 3s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Edited by F. E. 
A. Gasc, M.A. 


PICCIOLA, by M. X. B. Sarntainz. Edited by Dr. Dusve. 


2. 

MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION ; 
or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With — Foot Notes, 
and Hints for Idiomatic Renderings. By F. E. A. Gasc, M.A., French Master at 
Brighton College. Feap, 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK; being a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of comets oe Elements of the French Language. F. E. A. Gaso, 
M.A., Author o! rials for ae Prose Composition,” &c, 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


A SHORT AND EASY ACCESS TO THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, preceded by a Practical Treatise on French fypunachetion, and 
combining all the advantages of Grammars, Exercises, and be et m4 Self- 
and Use of Schools, By F. Murgeavp. 

and enlarged. By S. A. Mayzvr, on 8vo, 4s, 


HISTOIRE DE FRAN CE, DEPUIS LES GAULES 
JUSQU’AU lez JANVIER, 1850. Avec des Notes pour la traduction en Anglais, 
Par A. R. de Montaxrcis, et S. A. rae Post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost,M.A. 8vo, 1s. 


IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS OF FREQUENT 
OCCURRENCE. 8vo, 1s. 


LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost,M.A. 8yo, 1s. 
LATIN VERSIFICATION. 1s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN SYNTAX. 8yvo, ls. 


HOMERIC DIALECT: its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. 
By J. 8. Barrp, T.C.D. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE OF GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR AND 
hing Paradigms for mn Rules for forma: 
tion of tenses, ke. By 3.8. 


AUXILIA GRAECA: natin Forms of Parsing and Greek 
Trees, the Greek Prepositions, Rules of Accentuation, Greek Idioms, &. &. By 
the Rev H. Fowxsr, M.A. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewrrt Key, M.A., Professor 
of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in University 
College. Second Edition, Post 8vo, - 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR FOR erearaal By 
T. H. Key, M.A. Second Edition. — 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN ACCIDENCE. Consisting of the Forms, and intended 

re boys oe Key’s Short Latin Grammar. The simple arrangement of the 

ton rammar has followed as far as is consistent with the crude form 
system. Post 8vo, 2s. 


RICHMOND RULES TO FORM THE OVIDIAN DIS- 
TICH, &c.; with an Introductory Preface. By J. Tarz, M.A. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. Illustrated 
with Fifty Engravings from ae 5s. Morocco, 9s 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID: Amores, Tristia, Hereides, 


Metamorphoses. With English Notes. By the Rev. A. J. Mactzans, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM HERRICK, for Translation into Latin 
Verse, By the Rev. A. J. seem “ae 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


MATERIALS FOR LATIN ‘PROSE COMPOSITION. By 


= M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 
ey, 48 


RULES FOR THE GENDERS OF LATIN NOUNS, 
AND THE PERFECTS AND SUPINES OF VERBS: with an Appendix, con- 
taining Hints on Latin H. Hares, M.A. 12mo, 1s, 6d, 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology. 8vo, 15s, 


18. 
DR. RICHARDSON ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 
an Exposition of Horne Tooke’s “ re of Purley.” Feap., 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


DUTLERS ANALOGY OF RELIGION ; with 
and By the Rev. E. Srzzrz, LL.D. 6s, 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Apams, Esq., Assistant Master in University College School, Post 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


TOPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq. 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, MADRAS. 
(Author of “The Rebellion in India.”) 


On the Principal Questions of Indian Reform, Military and Judicial; 


_ RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 23, CORNHILL, E.C. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. [Neat week. 


THE MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MUTINIES IN OUDH AND OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW RESIDENCE 
WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES OF THE MUTINY, 


8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. 


By MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS, 


RITA: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


8 Vols. Post 8vo. 


CHECKMATE. 


In 1 Vol. Post 8yo. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 


2 Vols., 12s. 
“Simple and quiet is the new tale by the authoress of ‘ Powell.’ It is a half 


old-fashioned, 
gossipings,”—. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


By MARIA FREEMAN. 
3 Vols. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs. CASE, 
Widow of Colonel Case, 32nd Regiment. 

In Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


« It is a book of 


FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 


A STORY OF THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS. 


By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of “The Women of England.” 
“The authoress here d domestic life of the Quakers, 
te het to it up in family, is fit for 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 


A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PusBLisHeR 1n TO Her Mavesry. 
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NOTICE. 


OLLHAUSEN’S JOURNEY from the MISSISSIPPI 

to the COASTS of the PACIFIC, with introduction by 

BARON HUMBOLDT, noticed in the Saturday Review of the 

17th instant. The copyright English Edition of this Work, trans- 

lated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, in 2 Vols. 8vo, with Illustrations 

in Chromo-lithography, is preparing for publication by Messrs. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 15s. cloth, 
IFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK, Author of 
“Select. Memoirs of Port Royal,” and other Works, Edited by her relation, 
meisTiana C. Hankin, 
London: Loneman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OTES ON THE REVOLT IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. By CuHarirs Rarxrs, Judge of the Sudder 
Court, and late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell; Author of “ Notes on the 
North-Western Provinces of India.” 
London : Loryemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES AND 
STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Saturday next, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ATHARINE ASHTON: being the Seventh Work of a New 
and Cheaper Uniform Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” publishing Monthly, and comprising the following Works :— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. CLEVE HALL, 3s, 6d, 
GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 3s. 6d. 
EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s, 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DOMENECH’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d, cloth, 


ISSIONARY ADVENTURES IN TEXAS and MEXICO: 
a Personal Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions. By the Abbé 
Domenrcu, Translated fromthe French under the Author's superintendence. 

“The good and brave young Abbé | unworthy to be named with Huc in the 
Domenech, whose personal narrative we annals of missionary enterprise ; and we 
may at once say we have found more | know not how to give him higher praise.” 
readable and more informing than a dozen | —Saturday Review, 
volumes of ordinary adventure, is not ; 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR. A. HAYWARD’S COLLECTED ESSAYS, 
Just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
IOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from 


Reviews, with Additions and Corrections, By A, Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. 

“The two volumes of Mr. Hayward's while the other articles treat of such 
essays are full of the best kind of gossip, , subjects as French society, French jour- 
clever and unpretending, not less dexte- | nalism, books upon etiquette, dinner- 
rous than wise, The epee sketches | giving, all matters upon which a quick- 
are of men whose lives yield a most liberal | witted and accomplished man can easily 
supply of anecdote—Sydney Smith for | find pleasant things to say.” 
example, James Smith, Daneel Rogers— | Examiner. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS, 


Complete in 8 Vols. Post 8vo (each containing between 600 and 700 pages), with many 
rtraits, price £3, cloth lettered; or any Volume separately, price 7s. 6d., to 


OTICE.—DR. BARTH’S TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 

IN NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA.—The Fovrrs and Firrx Votumzs, 
completing this work, wiil be published on Wepwespay Next, the 28th instant. 

London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE, 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, ; 
HE SECOND VISION OF DANIEL: a Paraphrase in Verse. 


By the Eart of 


London: Loremay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. cloth, 
HE HEIRS OF CHEVELEIGH. By Gervaise 


“<The Heirs of Cheveleigh’ is original 


| and the power of writing requisite for the 


in every way; the author possesses in an | composition of a first-class novel.”— Daily 
eminent degree the fancy, the imagination, | Telegraph. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


COINS, CURRENCY, BANKING, BANK ACTS, &c. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 7 
TREATISE ON COINS, CURRENCY, AND BANKING: 
with Observations on the Bank Act of 1844, and on the Reports of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons on the Bank Acts. By 


Nicwoxas Sxaty, Esq. 


London : Lonemwan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CAPTAIN BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Now ready, illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans of Battles, and Portraits, 
Vols. I. and IL., price 30s. cloth, 
HE LIFE OF THE DUKE: OF WELLINGTON: from the 
French of ALexis Brrtatwont, Captain on the Staff of the Belgian Army: with 


Emendations and Additions. By the Rev.G, R, Giz1e, M.A., Cha 


Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul’s 


-General to the 


Vol. ILL, (completion) is in preparation. 


“A good deal of attention has been 
drawn to Captain Brialmont’s life of the 
Duke of Wellington in its original French, 
not less for its own merits than for its 
impartiality and fairness—the justice it 
was said to have rendered the Duke. The 
distinctive feature of M. Drialmont’s work 
seems to us no less its mere justice than 
its thoroughness and completeness. He 
has made the career and character of 
Wellington a study in its length, breadth, 
depth, and concomitants, It is not only 


that he has had recourse to the despatches 
and other leading works; he has mastered 
and analysed the available information, 
and then applied the results to test the 
character of the man, and bring out the 
spirit of his plans and actions, just as a 
jury attends to the evidence and law, to 
arrive at a true deliverance. In this point 
of view the work is very remarkable— 
searching, minute, yet comprehensive.”— 
Spectator, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE EARLY CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 


Now ready, in Royal 8vo, price 8s, 6d, each work, half-bound. 


1, 
ONUMENTA FRANCISCANA: 1. Thomas de Eccleston de 
Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam: 2, Adae de Marisco Epistolae; 3. 


Registrum Fratrum Minorum Londoniae. 


Edited by the Rev. J. S. Bruwer, M.A. 


2. FASCICULI ZIZANIARUM MAGISTRI JOHANNIS 
WYCLIF cum TRITICO. Ascribed to Thomas Netter, of Walden, Confessor to King 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sureuey, M.A. 


3. THE BUIK OF THE CRONICLIS OF SCOTLAND; or, 
a Metrical Version of the History of Hector Boece, By William Stewart. Edited by 


W. B. Turnsv tt, Esq., Barrister. 


4. JOHANNIS CAPGRAVE 


LIBER DE ILLUSTRIBUS 


HENRICIS, Edited by the Rev. F, C. Hinexston, M.A, 


complete sets, 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. By Acnxs Srricktanp. Dedicated by express permission to Her 
esty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and augmented; and embellished with 


Portraits of every Queen. 
“ These volumes have the fascination of 


romance united to the integrity of history. | 
The work is written by a lady of consider- | 
able learning, indefatigable industry, and | 


careful judgment, All these qualifications 
for a biographer and an historian she has 
brought to bear upon the subject of her 


volumes, and from them has resulted a 
narrative interesting to all. It is a lucid 
arrangement of facts, derived from au- 
thentic sources, exhibiting a combination 
of industry, learning, judgment, and im- 

ality, not often met with in biogra- 
phies of crowned heads.”— Times, 


Also, complete in 6 Vols., with numerous Portraits, price 63s. cloth; or any 
Volume separately, price 10s, 6d., to complete sets, 


MRS. GREEN’S LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 


ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 


London: Loxemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


LA SUFFIXES. By the Rev. J. T. Wurrs, M.A. of 
C.C.C. Oxford; First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, London. 


In this work the author reduces the 
words of the Latin Lan te eertain 
ed 8, to their termination or 
Suffixes. He shows that each class of 


Suffixes has a definite Etymologieal power | 


which is common to every member of the 
class; and by adding any given 


Suffix to its Base, whether Root or Theme, 
| and by ional letter-changes, a word 

obtained, of which the Etymological mean- 
| ing is exhibited when the respective 
| powers of the Suffix and Base are com- 
ined, 


London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER AND THE REV. F. METCALFE’S NEW HISTORY 
. OF GERMAN LITERATURE AND GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


. Just published, in Post 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
HE GERMAN CLASSICS FROM THE FOURTH TO THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY: a German containin, 
cally: with Biographical Notices, Translati 
iver, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of All Souls’; Taylorian Professor of European 
Literature at i 


chrono 
Max Mi 
Languages and 


Also now 


ford, 


Extracts 
ions, and Notes. By 


teady, uniform with the above, price 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE, based on the German 
Work of Vilmar. By the Rev. F.Mercanrz, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The object of the above two works is to 
supply the public at onee with a copious 
yet compendious History of German Lite- 
rature, and a German Reading-Book, con- 
taining illustrative extracts from the best 

nologically from 

time. 

Dri n Vilmar’s “History 
h ; in, Germany, having 
a short period 
and how the 
ved, and had 


UIdVASMAN 


Also, uniform with the above, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
CAPGRAVE’S BOOK OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES. 
Translated from the original Latin by the Rev. F. C. Hnverston, M.A. With an 
Historical Introduction and Appendices by the Translator; and an Index. 
*,* The Prospectus of the series of “Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain” 
may be had of Messrs. Lonaman and Co. and all Booksellers, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
. Just published, 2 Vols, 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS; with a 
Commentary on the ming Portion. From the German of Dr. Prrzr von 
Bouten, late Professor of Oriental Lan and Literature in the University of 
Kénigsberg. Edited by Jamgs Herwoop, F.RS. 
London: Jonn Cuapmay, 8, King, William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
US DUTY. Bythe Author of “An Essay on 
Intuitive Morals.” 
“ We can commend this volume to our readers as displaying much closeness of argu- 
ment, and considerable eloq e."—E ist 
“A masculine and cleverly reasoned essay.”—Leader, 
“The author has a mind full of great thoughts, and lips eloquent in the utterance 
of them.”—onconformist, 
London: Jonnw Cnapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW MUSIC. 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d,; cloth gilt, 5s, : 
H TSS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By C. F. A., Author of 
“Baron’s Little Daughter,” Moral Songs, &c. Set to Music, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment by M. J. Gauntiert, Mus. 
London : J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


EIGH HUNT’S BOOK FOR A CORNER. Illustrated with 
80 extremely beautiful Wood Engravings, from s by Hutms and 
FRanx.in, and a Frontispiece engraved on Steel. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
H. G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
EPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited b 
Lord Braysrooxr. New and Improved Edition, with Additions, oe 
4 Vols. Illustrated with numerous Portraits. Vol. II1., Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, (Vol. IV. 
will be published punctually in September next.) 
H. G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


their being: what schools they founded 

or belonged to, and the character, scope, 

and influence of their works; and great 

care has been taken to make the narrative 
| of each succeeding author, his times, &c., 
| keep pace with the successive specimens 
| of their works exhibitedin the Frrst. By 
| this method of arrangement, it is ho 
| 

that the twin works will prove more cleaz 
| and comprehensive, and therefore more 
| useful and instructive, than any on the 
| same subject that has ap; in this 
country. 


NGMAN, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


UMBOLDT’S COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Physical Description 
of the Universe. Translated by E. C. Orrz and W. 8. Dauxas, F.L.S. Vol. V. 
(Terrestrial Phenomena, Volcanoes, Earthquakes, Springs, &c.), Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
In this Edition the Notes are placed beneath the Text, an Analytical Table of 
Contents is prefixed, and a comprehensive Index, not contained in the original Work, 
is added Heyry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


London. Printed by Tuomas Savite and James Atton Epwaaps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davin Jongs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street , 
Strand, in the same County.—July 24, 1858. 
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